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Rebellious and controversial, passionate revolutionary, without fear or 
concealment, Pasolini stands out in the European 20th century for his 
critical awareness and acute lyrical intelligence. A thinker against the 
bourgeois world that was his lot (facing both the Italian Communist Party - 
which he never renounced - and the gray orthodoxy of the post-war Italian 
Catholic universe), his figure rises, majestic, just like this travel book, in a 
world—the current one—presided over by indifference. 
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FOREWORD 


PASOLINI'S ASHES 


The scandal of contradicting myself, of being 
with you and against you; with you in my heart, 
in light, against you in the dark bowels; 


PIER PAOLO PASOLINI, Gramsci's Ashes (1954) 


Owner of a free, heterodox and critical conscience, who navigates between 
diverse worlds, poet with a dialectal and cultured voice, popular and 
academic, pencil or camera, writer and film director, artist and philosopher 
immersed in a gray bourgeois reality that tortures him, Pier Paolo Pasolini 
(Bologna, 1922 - Ostia, 1975) is one of the most unique and brave 
personalities—a daring iconoclast—of the Italian culture of the 20th 
century and, by extension, of the European century. Thin, dark hair, light 
raincoat, hands in his pockets, he observes, attentive, head slightly tilted, 
Gramsci's tomb: another damned one. The photograph is revealing. A 
fighter against the arrogant bureaucracy of the PCI, the largest communist 
party in Western Europe, he appears in the famous snapshot of the collected 
cemetery, as if he were meditating, serene. Combatant, obviously, against 
the arrogant Christian Democracy, all-powerful Catholic political force, 
against God and the mafia, combatant against Order, whatever its form, 
sagacious debater, brilliant columnist, in this book, The Smell of India, we 
discover the face of a curious man, a traveler who walks along the lost paths 
of an infinite country, an observer who walks along the recovered paths of a 
magical country: a conscious walker. «In India life has the characteristics of 
unbearability: it is not known how it is possible to resist eating a handful of 
dirty rice, drinking filthy water, under the constant threat of cholera, typhus, 
smallpox, even the plague. , sleeping on the floor or in atrocious homes. 
Pasolini, immense, immensely alive, omnipresent (and discreet) in his 
shots and his verses, in the caress of his words, metaphors, and in the 
delicate technological caresses of the cameras that forget their mechanical 


being in the proximity of a body , in the glassy eyes of a dying old man, in 
the dawn embroidered with fear of a girl, of a young man. Pasolini, a 
wanderer through the timeless time of India, through the quagmire of 
emotions, through the (apparently) motionless flow of existence, the lilting 
rivers and the hotels with ceiling fans, feels the landscape, the heat and 
humidity as a deep and sour materialistic revelation of being present: "a 
swarm of flies." Atheist and spiritual, with an earthly, human spirituality, 
which unites him to the earth with ties of esparto grass, as he sensed in The 
Gospel according to Saint Matthew (1964), the Italian traveler sees in India, 
a flash of incense, the reincarnation of a white magic and a spirituality 
without gods or with distant gods, animals turned into statues, crowns of 
flowers and water in red and orange vessels, and saints with long white 
beards, their gaze lost in the sky, ignored or revered, depending on the air of 
the sea or the mountains, which subjugates him to the delirium of fear, 
candor and beauty. Despite the natural discomforts of the environment, 
Pasolini feels human in India, he perceives his blood running through veins 
inflamed by the heat: he feels that he is part of something indefinable, 
impossible, unimaginable. 

This work, The Smell of India, appeared in Milan in 1962. It is possible 
that today, industrialized, globalized, a part of the country, Pasolini stated 
different things but at the time, he thought that the country was made up of 
"an enormous agricultural subproletariat , blocked for years in its 
institutions by foreign domination: this has managed to preserve these 
institutions, and, at the same time, due to such forced and unnatural 
conservation, degenerate. His accurate Marxist analysis of reality, inherited 
from his initial training and political militancy, does not prevent, on the 
contrary, a warm complicity with the people, with the "thousands of ragged 
people" who circulate through the streets, a hungry wandering crowd that 
follows the trail of tourists to the vicinity of the hotels. Human until the 
wear and tear of his condition - he is not yet forty years old and carries, at 
times it seems like a heavy burden, a furious critical intelligence - the 
author slips his impressions through travel notebooks, loose, scattered 
notes, which he will later make up, sitting, in rest, the delirious freshness of 
a country of supernatural appearance, crossed by rice fields, dotted with 


"shapeless and hungry" cities, streets without asphalt, many, too many, 
where children without childhood collect "cow manure", the sustenance of 
man, while young Muslims, with a book under their arm, ghostly, mutter 
holy words in a low, almost imperceptible voice. 

Dazzled, "India is sick with misery, living in it is wonderful because it is 
almost totally devoid of vulgarity", our European citizen, our European 
intellectual, tired of the factory monotony of post-war Italy, torn between 
two cultures of hegemonic ambition, the communist and the Catholic, two 
heavy machines that oppress his free spirit and which he has renounced to 
settle in an acidic solitude, he intuits, perhaps excessively, diversity as an 
enchantment, the constant noise of the urban landscape as a heresy of 
solitudes. Writing a travel book requires definitive conviction on the part of 
the author: an identification. India, Pasolini observes, is a varied mosaic of 
comings and goings, a road to nowhere or a path of connection with the 
earth, air, water and sun; a place to be, in the first year of the crazy decade 
of the sixties (1961), man, meaning and nature at the same time. Fascinated, 
Pasolini finds in India—this is his first trip to the country—the prodigious 
charm of the people, their smiles of sweetness more than joy and the vital 
sensuality of Kajurao's paintings and sculptures. With an unusual closeness, 
the director of works such as Teorema (1968) or El Decameron (1971) feels 
unknown, almost enigmatic emotions, when approaching an ancient and 
distant culture that, however, he perceives as being related, despite the 
distance, to his almost moral sense of beauty. An unforgettable, ethical and 
aesthetic journey, of meetings and comments, trains and cars, of bourgeois 
and proletarians, peasants and beggars, together with Alberto Moravia, a 
complementary duo of perspectives, to which Elsa Morante and some other 
friends later joined. From that journey came this The Smell of India and An 
Idea of India by his traveling companion, the Roman, worldly and 
existential at the same time, Alberto Pincherie, called Moravia. 

Chronicle of a love, of a violent passion, like falling in love, these pages 
are more than an invitation to a territory, more than an immersion in the 
religiosity of the Hindu universe, more than the discovery of an imaginary 
space where reality and fiction, Strange as it may seem, they arise, 
suddenly, when turning a corner or at the door of any dark hut, washing 


clothes on the bank of a stream or in an ecstasy. This text also allows an 
approach to the figure of its author—portrait with shadows in Benares, 
nights of sleep in Bombay—a sublime proximity that becomes evident in 
the descriptions, colored by the poet's senses. «The sea is placid, it gives no 
signs of its presence. Along the parapet that contains it there are cars 
parked, and, near them, those fabulous beings, without roots, without 
meaning, full of dubious and disturbing meanings, endowed with a 
powerful fascination, who are the first Indians of an experience that "It 
wants to be exclusive, like mine." 

Travel literature, to call it something quick, is full of interesting works 
that bring the reader closer to unknown, dazzling places. This narrative, The 
Smell of India, at the same time, is a master key that opens the drawer 
where all of Pasolini's books (articles, poems and novels) and his films are 
kept. A work full of truth and meaning; fiery, sensual, political and social. 
Dramatically human. 


OLGA ZALIKHOVA 


Saint Petersburg-Leningrad, January 2013. 
Text translated from Russian by Maria Toledano 


THE SMELL OF INDIA 


Dire state of excitement upon arrival. The Gate of India. Court, naturally 
ghostly, of Bombay. A huge crowd wearing towels. Moravia goes to bed: my 


display of intrepidity in venturing into the Hindu night. The sweetness of 
Sardar and Sundar. 


It's almost midnight, there is the air in the Taj Mahal of a market that is 
closing. The large hotel, one of the best known in the world, crossed from 
one side to the other by very high corridors and rooms (it seems as if one 
were spinning around inside a huge musical instrument), is full only of boys 
dressed in white and doormen with gala turbans waiting for the passage of 
mistaken taxis. It's not the point, oh, it's not the point to go to sleep in those 
big bedrooms like school dormitories, full of sad late modernist furniture, 
with fans that look like helicopters. 

It's the first hours of my stay in India and I don't know how to control 
the thirsty beast locked inside me like in a cage. I convince Moravia to take 
at least a few steps outside the hotel and breathe a little of the air of the first 
Indian night. 

We exit, therefore, to the narrow street over the sea that runs behind the 
building, through a secondary exit. The sea is placid, it gives no signs of its 
presence. Along the parapet that contains it there are cars parked, and, near 
them, those fabulous beings, without roots, without meaning, full of 
dubious and disturbing meanings, endowed with a powerful fascination, 
who are the first Indians of an experience that It wants to be exclusive, like 
mine. 

They are all beggars, or that type of people who live next to a large 
hotel, aware of their mechanical and secret life: they wear a white rag 
around their hips, another on their shoulders, and another that covers their 
heads: almost They are all black-skinned like black people; some are very 
black. 

There is a group under the small arcades of the Taj Mahal, towards the 
sea side, young men and children: one of them is a mutilated man, with his 
limbs as if corroded, and he is lying, wrapped in his rags, as if instead of 


being in front of a hotel was in front of a church. The others wait, silent, 
prepared. 

I still don't understand what their occupation is, their hope. I look at 
them only out of the corner of my eye, talking with Moravia, who has been 
here for twenty-four years and who knows the world enough not to be in the 
painful state that I am in. 

In the sea there is not a light, not a sound: we are almost at the end of a 
long peninsula, of a horn of the bay that forms the port of Bombay: the port 
can be seen in the distance. Under the small wall there are only some large 
boats, distant from each other and empty. A few dozen meters away, against 
the summer sea and sky, stands the Gateway of India. 

It is a kind of triumphal arch, with four large Gothic doors of a rather 
severe Liberty style: its mass is drawn on the edge of the Indian Ocean as if 
visibly uniting it with the mainland, which, immediately, is a round 
esplanade with some dark terraces, and with some buildings, all large, 
flowery and a little damaged like the Taj Mahal, with an earthy and artificial 
color, between a few motionless streetlights in the peace of the deep 
summer. 

Next to the profiles of this great symbolic door, there are also other 
figures as if from a 17th century European engraving: small Indians with 
their hips wrapped in a white cloth and, above their faces, Moorish like the 
night, the ring of their tight turban of rags. Only, seen up close, these rags 
are filthy, of a sad and natural dirt, very prosaic, with respect to the 
figurative suggestions of an era in which they, on the other hand, have 
stopped. These are again young beggars, or people who manage to linger at 
night in places that, perhaps, are the center of their activities during the day. 
They look askance at Moravia and me, without paying attention to us: their 
expressionless eyes must not see anything more promising in us. 
Furthermore, they almost withdraw into themselves, walking wearily along 
the pale brown parapet. 


Thus we arrive at the Gateway of India, which, seen up close, is larger than 
it appears from afar. The pointed doors, the openwork walls, made of that 


yellowish and dull material, rise above our heads with the solemnity of 
certain Nordic station lobbies. But inside, in the darkness of the arch, a song 
is heard: two or three voices singing together, with force; continuous, 
feverish. 

The intonation, the meaning, the simplicity are those of any youth song 
that can be heard in Italy or Europe: but these are Indians, the melody is 
Indian. It seems like the first time someone sings in the world: for me, I feel 
the life of another continent as another life, without relations with the one I 
know, almost autonomous, with other inner, virgin laws. 

It seems to me that listening to that song of boys from Bombay, under 
the Gateway of India, has an ineffable and complicit meaning: a revelation, 
a conversion of life. I have nothing left but to let them sing, trying to spy on 
them from the false marble edge of the great Gothic door: they are lying on 
the bare floor, under the dark layer of the pointed vault, and in the scant 
milky light that comes from the esplanade that overlooks the sea. Covered 
in white rags on their hips, and with those black heads: their age cannot be 
distinguished. Their singing is completely devoid of joy, followed by a 
single discouraging and distressing musical phrase. 

It's as if everything had rushed into this moment of charged and dirty 
peace. Our arrival to Bombay from above: muddy, reddish, cadaverous 
hills, between small greenish pools, and an infinite barrage of huts, 
warehouses, miserable new neighborhoods; They looked like the viscera of 
a dismembered animal, scattered along the sea, and, on top of them, 
hundreds of thousands of small precious stones, green, pale yellow, white, 
that shined tenderly; the first porters who came under the belly of the plane: 
black as demons, wrapped in a red tunic; the first Indian faces immediately 
outside the airport, the taxi drivers, the boys who are their assistants, 
dressed as ancient Greeks; and the route, like a slit through the city. 

An hour's drive, along a limitless suburb, made up entirely of small 
shacks, lots of small shops, shadows of banjans over Indian houses with 
pollarded edges and completely openwork like old furniture, in which lights 
could be glimpsed; crosses where barefoot people gathered, dressed like in 
the Bible; red and yellow double-decker trams; modern homes, quickly 
aged by the tropical humidity, between muddy gardens and wooden houses, 


bluish, greenish or simply corroded by humidity and the sun, with infinite 
layers of crowds, and with a sea of lights as if in that city of six millions of 
inhabitants would have parties everywhere; and then the center, sinister and 
new, Malabar Hill with its residential mansions worthy of Parioli, between 
the old bungalows and the very long avenue by the sea, with a series of 
luminous globes that sank into the sea until they were lost to sight... 

And cows in the streets: cows that walked mixed with the crowd, that 
huddled among the huddled, that wandered with the wanderers, that stopped 
their march among those that stopped: poor cows whose skin had turned to 
mud, obscenely skinny, some small as dogs, devoured by fasting, with their 
eyes eternally drawn to objects destined for endless disappointment. It was 
almost night and they huddled at the intersections, next to some traffic 
lights, in front of the portals of some disordered public building, black and 
gray piles of hunger and confusion. 


Even moving around, life had the slowed pace of those poor beasts; You 
had to see how patiently people waited for the buses at the stops: they 
formed a queue with a discipline that the Swiss and Germans cannot even 
imagine, without lying on top of each other, isolated, concentrated. Some 
dressed almost in the European manner, with ill-fitting flared white trousers 
and a light white shirt; Others, who were the majority, dressed with a kind 
of sheet between their legs, full of large knots on their bellies, with their 
calves behind, black and completely exposed; and, on this sheet, a shirt or a 
European jacket, with the usual rag wrapped around the head. Others wore 
long white Arab-style pants, and on top of that they wore a transparent 
white tunic; Others were wearing very baggy shorts, from which their 
skinny black legs protruded like bell clappers, and on top of that, until they 
almost completely covered the pants, the flaming shirt. The women were all 
dressed in sari, loaded with rings; The saris were of various colors, from the 
simplest ones, some rags, to the liturgical ones, made of cloth woven with 
old artisan refinement. 

This enormous crowd, practically dressed in towels, emanated a feeling 
of misery, of indescribable destitution: it seemed that everyone had just 


been saved from an earthquake, and, happy to have survived, they were 
content with the poor rags they had when fleeing the miserable beds. 
destroyed, from the lowest slums. 

And now they are there, two of those unscathed fugitives, singing 
together under the Gateway of India, awaiting the hour of sleep in the warm 
summer night. 

Tucked inside that life, of which I have only a draft of the external 
surface on my retina, they sing a song (as old and familiar to them as it is 
pure novelty to me) to which I ask the task of expressing something 
inexpressible, and that only the future days that await me here, starting 
tomorrow, will be able to little by little unravel and balance. 

But at this point Moravia decides that it is time to be tired, and, with his 
wonderful hygiene, he heads determinedly towards the Taj Mahal. But not 
me. Until I feel exhausted (lacking economic sense as I am), I don't give up. 

I venture out alone to wander for a while. I head towards those dark 
terraces, next to the sprawling buildings, which are at the end of the 
esplanade next to the sea. To the right there is a large dark building that 
appears to be made of terracotta, in a Noucentista style with allusions to 
Indian taste, and to the left, another hotel with a small portico in front of the 
facade; and a gas station; and an esplanade with a traffic light, and then, 
further on, behind a curve, an immense oval plaza, all surrounded by dying 
palm trees under the thin, impure light of the moon. An exotic postcard 
landscape from the last century, worthy of a Porta Portese tapestry. In the 
immense oval esplanade there is still someone hanging around, in their 
white rags. 

Some young people are playing in silence with clubs; others are curled 
up, with their knees at face level and their arms hanging over their knees. 
The occasional taxi still circulates; The night is warm and hollow, like in 
summer resorts in the height of summer. 

I go back up the road to the hotel. In front of a building, now unlit, the 
Regal, which is both a cinema and an entertainment center, a boy 
approaches me with his shorts as wide as a skirt and his dirty shirt on top of 
him. He gives me to understand that he is willing to offer me something: 
above all, to get me alcohol, because prohibitionism rules in Bombay; and 


then, of course, something else. He thinks I am a sailor who has 
disembarked from some ship. I give him a rupee and leave him: I feel 
intimidated, I don't understand anything about that character. 

Others like him are nearby, on the hot sidewalks filled with dry, old 
dust, under the cadaverous buildings. They look at me and don't speak to 
me, they go about their business. 


In front of the hotel with arcades there is a whole group, piled up on the 
ground, in the dust: limbs, rags and shadow are confused. Seeing me pass 
by, two or three stand up and follow me, as if waiting for something. Then I 
stop and smile at them, unsure. 

A thin black one, with a delicate Aryan face and a huge lock of black 
hair, greets me; He approaches me, barefoot, with the rags on top of him, 
one between his legs and the other on his shoulders; Behind him another 
one comes forward, this shiny black one, with the large negroid mouth on 
which the black hair of adolescence sprouts; but if he smiles, in the depths 
of his black face an immaculate candor shines: an inner flash, a wind, a 
flare that tears the black cape on the white shoe that is his inner laughter. 

The first is called Sundar, the other is Sardar, one is a Muslim and the 
other is a Hindu. Sundar comes from Hyderabad, where he has relatives; He 
seeks his fortune in Bombay, just as a Calabrian boy might go to Rome: to a 
city where he has no one, where he has no home and has to manage to sleep 
however he can and eat when he can. He coughs, from his little bird-like 
chest: perhaps he is consumptive. The Mohammedan religion gives to his 
sweet, sharp face a certain air of timid cunning, while the other, Sardar, is 
all sweetness and devotion: Hindu to the core. 

He too comes from far away Andra, the region of Madras, and has no 
family, no house, no nothing. 

The others, his friends, have stayed further behind, under the shadow of 
the hotel's secondary door. But now I see them moving in silence. They are 
around a voluminous paper wrapper that they open on the dusty sidewalk. 

I ask Sardar and Sundar what they are doing: they eat pudding, the 
remains of the hotel dinners. They eat quietly, like dogs, but without 


quarreling, with the wisdom and sweetness of the Indians. 

Sardar and Sundar look at them, as do I, with a smile that means that 
they also do this, and that, if I were not there, they would also be eating 
those leftovers at that moment. Instead, we're going to take a walk around 
the area. 

The streets are already deserted, lost in their dusty, dry, dirty silence. 
They have something grandiose and at the same time miserable: it is the 
central, modern part of the city, but the corruption of the stones, the 
shutters, the wood is that of an old town. 

Almost all the decrepit houses have a small porch in front of the facade: 
and here... I am faced with one of the most impressive facts of India. 

All the porches, all the sidewalks are overflowing with people who are 
sleeping. Lying on the floor, against the columns, against the walls, against 
the door jambs. Their rags completely surround them, smeared with dirt. 
Their sleep is so deep that they look like dead people wrapped in torn and 
fetid shrouds. 

These are young people, boys, old people and women with their 
children. They sleep curled up or on their backs, there are hundreds of 
them. Some are still awake, especially some boys: they hang around or talk 
in low voices, sitting on the threshold of some closed shop or on the steps 
of some house. Someone is going to bed at that moment and wraps himself 
in his sheet, which covers his head. The whole street is filled with their 
silence: and their sleep resembles death, but a death that, in turn, is sweet as 
sleep. 

Sardar and Sundar look at them with the same smile with which they 
watched their friends devour the remains of the puddings; They too will 
sleep like this in a while. 

They accompany me to the Taj Mahal. There is the Gate of India, 
against the sea. The singing has ceased: indeed, the two boys who were 
singing are now sleeping on the bare ground, in their rags. I already know a 
little of what I wanted to know through his singing. A horrible misery. 

Sardar and Sundar bid me farewell, courteous, with their solar-white 
smiles against the background of their dark faces. They didn't expect me to 


give them some rupees: that's why they take them full of joyful surprise. 
Sardar grabs my hand and kisses it, saying: You are a good sir. 
I leave them, excited as an idiot. Something has already started. 


II 


No state religion! A fragment of the ancient Greek rites in Cidpati. Other 
judicious observations on Hindu religious customs. Hands together in 
Aurangabad. A revelation: the Indians' way of saying yes. 


While in New Delhi, I went with Moravia to a reception offered by the 
Cuban embassy on the occasion of the second anniversary of the revolution 
on that island: in front of a small village in the immense garden city that, 
just as Washington should be, is Delhi, a large blue and red pavilion had 
been erected, with red carpets on the floor. All the diplomats of the capital 
were gathered there, from the ambassador of Yugoslavia to that of Belgium, 
from the Cuban cultural attaché to the Russian: all with their glass of 
whiskey in their hands, in formation as in an engraving, amid affable 
chattering, in the slightly chilly spring air. 

Among the elegant silhouettes of the diplomats and their ladies, the fact 
of seeing two Catholic prelates, thin as swords, girded with a red stripe at 
the waist and with red skullcaps on the back of their necks seemed to me a 
kind of absurd mirage (it had only been about ten days since I had left Italy, 
but it seemed like ten years to me). They must have been Spanish: they had 
the air of swordsmen. 

For me they were emblems, burning emblems of an entire world. 

But to how many millions of people in the Indian world were they 
nothing more than a lively squiggle in red and black? Messengers from a 
potentate so far away as to seem almost non-existent? 

It may seem absurd, but for the first time I had the feeling that 
Catholicism does not coincide with the world: the separation of these two 
entities was so unexpected and violent that it constituted a kind of trauma... 
I asked myself then, for the first time urgently, what was it that filled this 
immense world, this subcontinent of four hundred million souls. I had been 
in India too recently to find anything to replace my habit of the state 
religion: religious freedom was a kind of void into which I looked with 
dizziness. 


Only little by little I had to get used to this condition of free religious 
choice, which, if on the one hand gives a feeling of gratitude for each 
religion, on the other is so rich in pure religious spirit. 

Drawing a picture of the Hindu religion is impossible. I will limit 
myself, if it is worth it, to putting together some tiles of the unrealizable 
mosaic. 

He came down from Malabar Hill, in Bombay, with miles of walking in 
his legs, and walked along the street that borders the sea. It was twilight 
time. The streetlights of the limitless sealine had just been turned on. 

I liked to walk alone, quietly, learning to get to know this new world 
step by step, just as I had known step by step, walking alone, the Roman 
suburbs; There was something that was analogous, only now everything 
seemed dilated and vanished against a background full of uncertainty. 

In the center of the great semicircle between the street that bordered the 
sea and the water, there was an expanse of sand, dark in the first shadows of 
dusk, wide as a market: Cidpati was its name, and it was the site of the great 
political demonstrations, one of the places where Nehru delivered his 
harangues. Now it was full of people who gathered to take in the fresh air, 
walk, and contemplate the sea. There would be, in that semicircle of sand, 
about two or three thousand people: almost silent, beyond the convulsive 
line of traffic of small taxis and rickety buses that traveled along the coastal 
street. Some, curled up, with their knees at face level and their arms 
abandoned on their knees; others sitting in the Indian manner, on their legs 
folded in a cross; still others stood, wrapped in their miserable rags, which 
became more and more resplendent as the sun disappeared behind the milky 
horizon. 

In the middle of that crowd there were some vendors selling small, 
indescribable sweets (like in our country peanuts or ice cream), with a 
pointed white flame on the tray: and the small flames crisscrossed in the 
middle of the silent crowd. 

A parade of larger llamas flickered in the distance, on a section of the 
beach dedicated to vendor carts. 

The occasional child still flew his small square kite, blue or reddish, 
against the blue and reddish sky; Next to a kind of canopy a blind woman 


was singing, while two serious children stubbornly played deafening 
instruments similar to castanets; and in one place on the beach, made of 
sand but adorned with stones and colored fabrics, there was a large image of 
Vishnu; and here and there groups of people in a circle listening to a kind of 
minstrels who, very seriously, told stories with the naive dramatic art of the 
Indians, clumsy and didactic. 

I don't know how I managed, in the middle of such a crowd, among the 
little flames that crossed it everywhere, to identify a group of people who 
were there for a totally special and exceptional reason. Probably because of 
his busy and secretive appearance, because of his determined gestures. 

There were thirteen in total, I counted them. Four women, among whom 
the oldest was about forty years old and the youngest was almost a teenager, 
with a baby in her arms; two men in their thirties; an old; a young man and 
some children. This entire group, probably from two or three related 
families, walked freely in the middle of the Cidpati crowd, and I, at first 
very discreetly and then with increasing impudence, walked behind them. 

Two of the women, the oldest, apparently the mothers, carried two trays, 
bronze and wooden, full of fruits: bananas, coconuts, pineapples and sprigs 
of flowers in small vases. There must have also been cooked vegetables or 
rice. 

The group stopped right next to the seashore. It was low tide and before 
them lay a kind of swamp, made of gray mud, all filled with pools of water; 
But the sun, when setting, gave that swamp the color of silver: burnished 
silver the mud, brilliant silver the water. An immense silver embroidery. 

The women left the trays on the sand and the children began to run 
around, happily, some running and others playing with their little hands in 
the sand, without anyone scolding them or calling them to order. On the 
other hand, the elders also carried out their rite with great humility and 
distance, without worrying much, without visible devotion. 

A man took a fruit, a mango or a lemon, and, casually, he drew a kind of 
circle over the heads of some of those present, especially the children; then 
he approached the silver net of the pond in front of him and made the 
gesture of throwing the fruit into the water; Then, as if thinking better of it, 
he advanced even further through the silver swamp and became a kind of 


magical shadow, whose gestures could not be distinguished. He later 
returned to join the group of his own. 

The women, meanwhile, guided by the eldest, carried out strange tasks 
on the trays, with the measured and resigned gestures of housewives: they 
moved the fruits, the little flowers, handfuls of boiled rice: and, meanwhile, 
they had lit sticks of scented straw that began to burn slowly. Afterwards, 
the men took some burlap bags and began to fill them with the offerings: it 
was always the older woman who directed the operations. The men obeyed, 
patient and subordinate, putting on their part, precisely, the strength and 
prestige of men, but not the competence of the rite: they left it entirely to 
the woman, almost with a kind of satisfaction due to the momentary lack of 
responsibility and the hope that this ritual, known and directed by the 
mother, would bear fruit in something, perhaps in some good for the entire 
family. 

This situation was not new to me: something similar also happens 
among the peasants of Friuli, in certain rustic customs that have survived 
the disappearance of paganism: men, even ironic, remain as if surrendered 
and suspended. Its strength and modernity are silent before the capricious 
mystery of the traditional gods. 

Once the bags were filled, everything was now left in the hands of the 
men: the women remained next to the empty trays, with the chopsticks that 
were still burning and the boys who played calmly; and the men, after 
listening to the last advice, ventured to carry out the last part of the offering 
ritual alone, moving away through the silver net that swallowed their 
shadows, dimly blinding like the stained glass window of a cathedral. 

Meanwhile, next to me, who was watching, there was an old man, with 
long black hair wrapped in a fetid turban and a large black beard: 
completely wrapped in white rags, he looked at me out of the corner of his 
eye with a kind of grimace. 

I observed him better: he was no taller than a sick adolescent who had 
grown poorly, dry and light as a feather; His attitudes were those of a boy; 
rather, of a girl; His movements had the delicacy and slight hysteria of those 
of a girl. 


I understood that his grimace was a knowing smile. And also that she 
was waiting for the family to leave so she could go eat their offerings. And 
finally, I understood that he was half starving. That embarrassed smile 
simply meant: “Now I'm going to catch that food and eat it like a dog. You 
understand me, don't you? Wow, these are stupid things, things that happen 
to everyone: you're hungry too, right? 

In such a way that the long wait of those two who had gone through the 
swamp to reach the sea, in the feverish shadow of twilight, gradually 
became an ordeal. 

At last the two of them reappeared against the background of the large 
plate splashed with silver; The hungry old man then ran, like a little girl, 
towards the sea, and disappeared in the darkness from which the two young 
parents were emerging, satisfied, silent, welcomed by the jumping of the 
children and the quiet silence of the women. . And the family prepared to 
return home, crossing the beach that seemed invaded by an army of ghosts. 

I have not always seen that humble and human peace in Hindu rites: 
quite the opposite. Unclean things are often seen. The sight of a whole 
series of splendid temples, in the south, from Madras to Tangiore, a dozen 
stupendous stages, is tormented by the sight of the crowd around the 
temples and their dirty devotion. 

In Calcutta, a tremendous vision. It was impossible not to visit the Kali 
temple, which is one of the few curiosities of that sinister and hopeless 
place, one of the largest human agglomerations in the world. 

We arrived and got out of the taxi, attacked, as if by a swarm of flies, by 
a tight crowd of lepers, the blind, the crippled, the beggars; We entered into 
the small central courtyard of the temple (without being able to see it, such 
was the atrocious crowd that tormented us: on the other hand, it was a 
modern building, with no stylistic value), and, once we reached that small 
courtyard, Among a swirl of rags and poor naked limbs, we saw someone 
dragging a goat towards a kind of scaffold, a wooden fork planted in the 
cobblestones. A curved blade rose, the goat's head rolled on the ground, and 
the circle of the neck was filled with a boiling foam of blood. 

In India, life has the characteristics of unbearability: it is not known 
how it 1s possible to resist eating a handful of dirty rice, drinking filthy 


water, under the constant threat of cholera, typhus, smallpox, even the 
plague, sleeping on the floor or in atrocious housing. In the morning, every 
waking up must be a nightmare. However, the Indians get up with the sun, 
resigned, and resignedly begin to occupy themselves with something: it is a 
spinning in the void throughout the entire day, a bit like what can be seen in 
Naples, but, here, with incomparably better results. miserable It is true that 
Indians are never happy: they smile often, it is true, but they are smiles of 
sweetness, not of joy. 

So it happens that from time to time someone emerges from this 
frightful whirlwind, this infernal storm. And he is seen as abandoned at the 
edges, stunned. It has often happened to me to see one of them staring into 
space, motionless: on his face the clear symptoms of a neurosis. It almost 
seemed as if he had "understood" the unbearability of that existence. These 
expressions of being abstracted from life, of renunciation, of interruption, of 
ice, I have seen as concentrated and coded in the face of a young man, in 
Aurangabad. Aurangabad is a small city more than three hundred 
kilometers from Bombay: the usual shapeless mass of shacks poorly 
attached to each other, filthy alleys and bazaars lined up along a kind of 
main street, with narrow outlets that open the sewage. 

In the middle of that street there was a tree, enormous and stupendous 
like so many trees in India, and, surrounding the tree, a trellis painted in red 
and other bright colors. Passing in front of the grating in one of my 
desperate explorations I saw a young man, motionless, the color of wax, 
abstracted: but in his wild eyes there was great order and great peace. He 
had his hands joined in a gesture of prayer. I got closer to get a better look. 
He was barefoot; His shoes were there, next to him, on the putrid dust. I 
looked at what he adored. It was a frog, one meter high, locked inside the 
temple, behind some dirty yellow tapestries: a frog made of wood that 
looked slimy, with its back painted red and its belly yellow. In reality it was 
a degeneration of the well-known sacred cow: a true horror. I looked again 
at the face of the young man who was praying: it was sublime. 

I don't know exactly what the Hindu religion could be: read the articles 
of my wonderful traveling companion, Moravia, who has documented 
himself perfectly, and, endowed with a greater capacity for synthesis than I, 


has very clear and well-founded ideas about the argument. . I know that, in 
substance, Brahmanism speaks of an original vital force, a "breath", which 
is subsequently concretized and manifested in the infinite plasticity of 
things: in short, a little like the theory of atomic science, like, precisely , 
Moravia reveals. 

I have tried to talk about all this with many Hindus, but none of them 
have the slightest idea of what I have just stated. Everyone worships him, 
Vishnu, Shiva or Kali, and faithfully follows his rituals. Regarding this, I 
can only limit myself to some descriptions like the ones I just made. But I 
can say one thing: that the Hindu people are the most lovable, sweetest and 
meekest that can be known. Nonviolence is in its roots, in its very reason 
for life. Perhaps on occasion he defends his weakness with a bit of 
histrionics or lack of sincerity: but these are small shadows on the margins 
of so much light, so much transparency. 

It is enough to look at the way he says yes. Instead of affirming like us, 
moving their heads up and down, they do it more or less like us when we 
deny: but the difference in the gesture is, however, enormous. That "no" 
that means "yes" consists of tenderly waving the head (that dark, wavy head 
with that poor black skin that is the most beautiful color that skin can have), 
with a gesture that is at the same time sweet ( "Poor me, I say yes, but I 
don't know if it can be done"), playful ("Why not?"), scared ("It's so 
hard...") and flirtatiously flattering ("I'm totally with you"). »). The head 
moves, as if slightly separated from the neck, and the shoulders also wave a 
little, with the gesture of a young girl who overcomes modesty and stands 
affectionately: the Hindu masses, seen from afar, fixate in memory with that 
gesture of nod, and with the childish and radiant smile in his eyes that 
accompanies it. His religion is in that gesture. 


Il 


Revi's story 


We are in Benares and we walk, back from the bazaar, guided by the 
Mohammedan taxi driver, bulky, intelligent and fast as a European, towards 
the taxi. We walk along a wide street in the center, with the houses a few 
steps away, swollen like player pianos, all made of wood, with rounded, 
pollarded corners, and small porches that are chipped and painted in tender 
colors. 

Under a small porch recently painted a greenish color, in the hubbub of 
taxis, rags and cows, we heard the insistent and primitive sound of music. 
The taxi driver's face promises us something good: that's why we approach 
and join a small, tight group that gathers in front of a small window, in an 
alley perpendicular to the street and the little green gate. Through the small 
window we see a small room, not very large, devoid of decorations, but not 
dirty: huddled on the floor, in a row, there are some Hindus, six or seven 
rows of about ten people each. Everyone sings with great fervor. The 
musical instruments that accompany this choir are few. A long, narrow 
drum predominates, beaten with great fury by the performer, who seems to 
vertiginously take his hands off the skin of the drum, as if it were smeared 
with glue. The blows are orderly, but hasty and dramatic. The singing of the 
huddled people, although elementary, like the Indian melody, has something 
festive: it evokes the songs of our taverns. 

Under the window, in a corner of the room, there is a yellow painted 
parapet that surrounds the chapel with the well-known god, the ingam, that 
is, sex, between figures in symbolic attitudes: folk and modern art. 

Emerging from who knows where, a strange being begins to dance in 
front of the small altar area, on the faded and torn carpet. He is a dwarf, 
male, fully grown and hairy, but dressed as a dwarf: a large yellow skirt and 
a green bodice; bracelets on the wrists and ankles, necklaces and earrings 
that shine. He shakes sistrums between his fingers whose sound is added to 


that of the other instruments, obsessively. To the deafening rhythm of his 
sistrums, the dwarf dances dizzyingly, always repeating the same gestures: 
he turns around making his skirt form a kind of wheel, stops, turns again, 
goes towards the crowd, makes the gesture of picking up something on his 
back. the outstretched palm of the hand and retraces his steps to throw that 
something towards the altar. He repeats these gestures without pause, with 
his sistrums humming and growling like a hive of angry bees. 

The dwarf's expression has something evil, obscene. Among all those 
sweet Indian faces, he is the only one who knows what ugliness is. He 
knows it in a childish and bestial way, who knows why, and he performs his 
sacred and ancient dance as if he were making a caricature of him, 
disfiguring it with his inexplicable and perfidious vulgarity. 

It was not the only occasion. Also in Gwailor, a small city between 
Delhi and Benares, I was able to observe something similar. We passed 
through the central square of the city, surprised by its modern appearance: a 
large Post Office building, two or three red and white palaces, a large grass 
terrace in the middle. But everywhere, in the middle of the traffic, cows and 
goats gray with filth. Between the cows and the goats, on a sidewalk, was 
spread a sack, gray with dirt, and, below it, a man with a long black hair 
sticking out from the edges of the sack. A group of people surrounded him, 
worshiping him. Before leaving, someone who had been there in devout 
meditation kissed his feet or rubbed them with his hand. And he, the adored 
one, remained motionless under his filthy rag, with all that filthy mane 
scattered on the sidewalk. When one, paralyzed with veneration, 
approached him offering him a lit cigarette, the adored one refused it, mute, 
limiting himself to waving one foot madly, almost as if he were giving the 
entire world dizzying hysterical kicks. 

In Kajurao, the next day, we had the opportunity to see other of these 
saints. Kajurao is the most beautiful place in India; In fact, perhaps the only 
place that can be said to be truly beautiful in the "Western" sense of the 
word. An immense meadow-garden with an English taste, green, of moving 
tenderness, with some bougainvilleas scattered among large round bushes, 
before which the eye would have wandered to enjoy its paradisiacal red for 
hours and hours. Rows of young girls dressed in sari, all carrying rings, 


worked tending the meadow: and, further away, rows of children huddled 
on the grass and young men carrying buckets of water hanging from the end 
of a pole; all in the midst of a peace of infinite spring. And, distributed over 
that meadow, the small temples: which are the most sublime thing that can 
be seen in India. 

At the edge of the meadow there was a little house, a not filthy brick 
hut: inside, a lit fire and some other furniture. Someone was busy around 
us, we became absorbed in his work. He was a man of about forty years old, 
with a thick black beard and thick D'Artagnan-style hair. His appearance 
was immediately unfriendly. Observing him closely, in fact, you could see 
that he was not working at all, nor was he in charge of lighting the fire, 
cooking beans or whatever, but rather, with the same attention, care and 
diligence of someone who is doing a task that is considered indispensable. , 
was engaged in a sacred ritual. He walked around the hut like a madman, 
stopping, touching objects, making some gestures with his hands, leaning 
towards the ground. 

We left him there, locked in his manic concentration, in an infinite circle 
of tolerance. 

We couldn't leave Kajurao: there were six temples, small and wonderful, 
and we stayed for at least an hour around each one, sitting on the steps or on 
the surrounding grass, enjoying that unexpected, powerfully peaceful peace. 

Before us each temple, with its two wings (one large, inside which is the 
ingam, and the other, in front, smaller, little more than a shed to cover the 
stupendous stone cow that is directed towards the ingam) in the gold of the 
sun, was of inexhaustible beauty. They didn't look like stone objects, but 
rather made of an almost edible, rather than precious, aerial material. Dark 
clouds and clouds that had fallen over that great green meadow, condensed, 
coagulated, turned into something similar to large bunches of grapes with 
their stems stuck in the ground, dripping and having tight grains, almost 
embedded in each other; and then, little by little, a patient sun seemed to 
have dried them until they turned into cork, reed, wood, tuff, but leaving on 
each surface that tangle of embedded, curled grains. 

We were contemplating, sitting on a chipped step, made of that material 
that was pure tenderness and old age, that world of temples around us, when 


a figure crossing the meadow caught our attention. She advanced safely, 
quickly: the gardeners around her, few and lazy, watched her pass, 
deferential. 

It was the saint. To know where he was going. He walked with his chest 
out, naked as a worm, with his long black hair and beard, rising and falling 
to the rhythm of his elastic and almost sporting step: he walked haughtily, 
putting his chest forward, without deigning to even glance at the faithful. 
He looked like an office manager who was passing through the corridor 
between ushers and errand boys. And when a poor, very humble black man 
approached him and offered him the usual lit cigarette, he didn't even turn 
around, not just to thank him, but not even to look at him, the idiot. 

Fortunately, Hinduism is not a state religion. That's why saints are not 
dangerous. While their faithful admire them (but not that much, in the end) 
there is always some Muslim, or a Buddhist, or a Catholic, who looks at 
them with compassion, irony or curiosity. In any case, it is a fact that in 
India the atmosphere favors religiosity, as even the most banal reviews say. 
But I don't know that Indians are very busy with serious religious problems. 
Certain forms of religiosity are the result of typically medieval coercion: 
alienations due to the horrible economic and hygienic situation of the 
country, mystical neuroses themselves that, in fact, recall those of Europe in 
the Middle Ages and that can affect individuals or entire communities. . But 
more than a specific religiosity (that which produces mystical phenomena 
or clerical power) I have observed among the Indians a generic and diffuse 
religiosity: an average product of religion. In other words: the non-violence, 
the meekness, the kindness of the Indians. In such a way their religion, 
which in theory is the most abstract and philosophical in the world, is now, 
in reality, a totally practical religion: a way of living. 

We even reach a kind of paradox: the Indians, given to abstraction and 
philosophical in their origins, are currently a practical people (although it is 
a practicality that serves to live in an absurd human situation), while the 
Chinese , practical and empirical in their origins, today they are a people 
above all ideological and dogmatic (although resolving in practice a human 
situation that seemed unsolvable). 


Thus, now in India, more than for the maintenance of a religion, the 
atmosphere is conducive to any practical religious spirit. 

I have met some Catholic religious, and I have to say that the spirit of 
Christ has never seemed so sweet and full of life to me: a splendidly well- 
achieved transplant. In Calcutta, Moravia, Elsa Morante and I went to meet 
Sister Teresa, a nun who has dedicated herself to lepers. In Calcutta there 
are sixty thousand lepers, and in India several million. It is one of the many 
horrible things about this nation, over which one is utterly helpless: there 
have been times when I have felt real impulses of hatred against Nehru and 
his hundred Cambridge-educated intellectual collaborators; but I have to 
say that it was unfair, because you really have to realize that in that situation 
very little can be done. Sister Teresa tries to do something: as she says, only 
initiatives of this type can help, because they start from nothing. Leprosy, 
seen from Calcutta, has a horizon of sixty thousand lepers: seen from Delhi, 
it has an infinite horizon. 

Sister Teresa lives in a small house not far from the center of the city, on 
a broken avenue eaten away by monsoons and by breath-taking misery. 
With her there are five or six other sisters who help her direct the 
organization to search for and care for lepers, and, above all, to assist them 
when the hour of death arrives: they have a small hospital where they 
collect lepers until they die. . 

Sister Teresa is an elderly woman, with dark skin because she is 
Albanian, tall, dry, with almost virile jaws and a soft gaze that, where she 
looks, "sees." She looks impressively like a famous Saint Anne by 
Michelangelo, and true goodness is engraved in her features, the kind that 
Proust describes in the old servant Francoise: goodness without sentimental 
auras, without hope, calm and reassuring, powerfully practical. . 

Father Wilbert, on the other hand, is quite different! Maybe because he 
is younger... But the way I have met him is much less simple than a visit, it 
constitutes a real warning... 

In short, it happened like this. 


We had been in Cochin, a city in Kerala in southern India, for two days. 
Kerala is the poorest region of India, but at the same time, the most 
beautiful and the most modern. For some years the government has been 
communist, and the communists are still very strong there. The ports of 
Kerala are those that have had the oldest contacts with Europe. The first 
Christians, said to have been converted by Saint Thomas, are as old as the 
Europeans. Arabs, Portuguese and Dutch have been at home here 
(exterminating, exploiting, converting). Indeed, in Cochin, which is a 
wonderful port, in front of whose mouth, between placid lagoons, islands 
extend that seem like an Earthly Paradise, one does not have much the 
sensation of being in India: the great Indian sweetness weighs a little less, 
just like dirt. The way of nodding does not have that wonderful movement 
of the head, typical of a young girl who has just enacted, which is the 
gesture of all India. There is a large percentage of old and new Catholics, 
and many Muslims: and the Hindus are a little more seasoned by long 
contacts. Two or three ships arrive every day, and sailors of all nationalities 
disembark. There is the harshness and corruption of the large international 
ports. In this quite modern atmosphere, the horrendous aspects of India are 
even worse. There are still hand-pulled rickshaws: I had to take one, in 
Cochin, late at night, to return to my hotel, the Malabar, which is on an 
island in the middle of the port, in an extension of docks and warehouses 
that extends eight miles. But I was not willing to be transported, so I 
traveled the eight miles on foot, chatting with Josef, the rickshaw man, 
through the fearful night of the deserted port. Josef had been a sailor and 
had traveled all over the world: he knew Genoa and Naples; The city he 
preferred in the entire world was New York. He was now ill: consumptive, 
surely. He had seven or eight children to support, and therefore he had 
resigned himself to acting as a horse, between those two horrible, disgusting 
poles of his cart. 

So he said that we had been in Cochin for two days: it was a Sunday. I 
wanted to be alone, because only when alone, lost, silent, on foot, can I 
recognize things. That's why I left Moravia and Elsa Morante, who went for 
a ride around the city in the Ford that sweet Tayaram was driving. And I left 
the hotel, on foot. 


Immediately, the usual crowd of ragged, sick, ruffians crowded around 
me, like a cloud of flies. I immediately chose Josef, old Josef, shaved and in 
his Sunday shirt, who was next to his gloomy rickshaw. 

I pretended to get into the vehicle, and as soon as we were a little 
further on, in the middle of the row of warehouses, I got out and told Josef 
that I preferred to go for a boat ride on the lagoons in front of the port. 

But, meanwhile, Revi had separated himself from the pile of ragged, 
sick, and ruffians, and was now following us from afar. There he was, 
dressed in white, with the long skirts that fluttered around his ankles and the 
small tunic swung over his hips with a thousand folds: garments that, seen 
up close, were dirty, but that from afar were of the purest candor. 

I had met him as soon as I arrived in Cochin: it was dusk, and, together 
with Elsa and Moravia, we had gone out for a few steps outside the Malabar 
Hotel, along the port: deserted, with only a few laborers, white against the 
crowded silhouettes of the red and black ships. There was Revi, with his 
companion, on some dirty sand between two gloomy sheds and some half- 
fallen fences. They called me just because, to start a conversation: they 
asked me if he was a sailor, where he was from, how long he had been in 
Cochin. Then two loafers approached, wrapped in their sheets, also 
hospitable, but with something sinister in their eyes. Finally, I don't know 
where, a pineapple appeared, which they wanted to sell me: I bought it, I 
gave Revi the money, but as I walked away, I could see the others taking it 
out of his hand. 

Since then I always caught sight of Revi around the hotel, with his 
happy face and his fluttering rags. Also the night I returned late, on foot, 
with Josef and his rickshaw, he had appeared in the middle of the infinite 
and mortuary expanse of the docks, smiling, but he had immediately 
disappeared, because at the end of the street some gendarmes had appeared 
with their towering red cone-shaped hats... 

Now he was there, behind us, looking with a perceptive and sweet 
smile: out of the corner of his eye, running obliquely from time to time, 
with a flutter around his angel's clothes. 

He followed us, while, after leaving the rickshaw, between the 
warehouses we headed towards the pier over the sea; He watched us while 


we hired a boatman, and when we were about to get on the boat, he was 
there too, looking at me with the whiteness of his eyes and his teeth, in a 
sugar smile. I told him to come on board; The proposal did not seem bad to 
Josef, and little by little the boatman began to row along the arm of the sea 
beyond which, in the background, Cochin spread out in its entire length, 
with its placid Dutch roofs. 

We advance towards the open sea: on the left the extreme tip of Cochin; 
to the right, beyond the sea arm, Enarkulam; behind, on the tip of the island 
in the middle of the port, the Malabar, alone among the crows' caws; and, in 
front, the tongues of land, loaded with palm groves, of the Earthly Paradise. 

Sailing, I got to know Revi a little: but about him, poor boy, there was 
almost nothing to know: he was from Trivandrum, another port in Kerala 
about a hundred kilometers further south; His mother, Appawali, had died, 
and he heard nothing more about his father, Appukutti. He lived like this, in 
good fortune, among the docks of Cochin. 

I wanted us to get to the closest of the islands that were piled up in front 
of the port with their paradisiacal palm groves, and walk around it a little, 
alone, getting lost there for some time. 

The first island, the one just in front of the Malabar, had a stony shore 
and, just behind it, stretches of yellow grass, an ideal place for cobras, with 
a bare thicket of plants here and there. The other islands were too far away 
for the small boat. I disembarked there, telling Josef and the others to wait 
for me. Revi, on the other hand, free as children and women are, he did not 
obey and came after me, certain that a smile was enough to induce me to 
forgive him. When he smiled he fixed his eyes on mine and seemed to 
inject into my interior all the sweetness with which he was loaded. 

I went for my walk around the island, totally arid and deserted: and he 
followed my steps. Suddenly, he even dared to take my hand. And, although 
he had said that he did not know English, he began to chat: on the other 
hand, we understood each other more than anything with gestures, with 
looks. He had little, measly things to say to me. And when, finally, we 
returned to the place where we had left the boat (which was not there: it had 
gone a little further along the rocky shore) I made a gesture of giving him 
some rupees, but he didn't want to take them. I didn't understand why, and I 


insisted: to me it was really nothing, I could take those rupees with peace of 
mind. He continued refusing, with that happy smile of his. I barely managed 
to understand the reason: it was useless for me to give him that money 
because, later, the big guys would take it from him. "They are not good 
men!" he exclaimed. I told him to hide it. But where? On his upturned 
sleeve. It was a very miserable hiding place. But it didn't matter. Better try 
it. Meanwhile, Josef and the other arrived, black under their white turbans, 
and, slowly, they began to sail towards distant Malabar, among the cawing 
of the crows. 

After docking near the hotel, Revi immediately left me and ran away; 
but in the last look she sent me there was no longer a smile: there was that 
naked burnt color that causes sudden pain. She flew down the dock's 
funereal alley, with one last flutter of her long white rags. 

That night, during dinner, I tormented Moravia and Elsa with my 
scruples: we were already reaching the end of our trip through India and we 
felt half-bleeded with sorrow and pity. Every time you leave a person in 
India, you have the feeling of leaving a dying person about to drown among 
the wrecks of a shipwreck. This situation cannot be endured for long: at that 
point, the entire route of India behind me was strewn with shipwrecked 
people who did not even extend their hands towards me. Revi provoked 
more compassion in me than the others: because he was the only one who 
was happy, with a Christian joy. A pity that, at that moment, under the 
gloomily gleaming lights of the Malabar Hotel, seemed unsustainable to 
me. 

And even more so later, on the well-trimmed lawn in front of the hotel, 
by the sea, with the crows cawing around and the row of tongues of land at 
the end of the harbor. 

I decided I had to try something: it was absurd, but I couldn't help it. 
Moravia, with its experience, which has become dry and devoid of all 
sentimentality from its Roman and Catholic background, manfully advised 
me to follow the dictates of my conscience. Elsa, on the other hand, sweet 
and aggressive, wanted to join me, attracted by the absurdity. I remembered 
that the day before, while walking around Cochin, we had stopped in front 
of a Catholic church and had met its priest, a cheerful Indian, dark as a 


black man. I thought that perhaps also in Cochin, as in Italy, there was some 
Catholic organization that took care of abandoned boys. It is true that in 
India there are millions of abandoned children: but there are also millions of 
lepers, and, just as Sister Teresa was in Calcutta, there could be someone 
here who also had the ideal of life to empty the sea with a thimble... 

We called Tayaram and left for Cochin. It was already quite late at 
night, the docks were deserted. In Cochin, on the other hand, all the bazaars 
were open, lights were shining everywhere, and the ragged crowd in their 
fantastic clothes was still swarming in the alleys, next to the walls and the 
Dutch houses. 

The church we were looking for was off, deserted: but nearby there was 
one of those rows of little shops that fit in one hand, behind which you can 
see the owner curled up, like a little hen in his capon. There they informed 
us that the priest had attended a party not far away: and one offered to 
accompany us. 

The festival was held on a raised wall: through the grating at the 
entrance you could see some pavilions full of people, and, in the 
background, a small stage on which, accompanied by the usual wild 
instruments, a woman who seemed to have rope to sing and sing again 
always the same heartbreaking and sweet melody. 

On this side of the fence, under the street lighting, there was a large 
crowd of passersby and curious people: it was a Mohammedan festival, and 
most of the faces were Muslims, astute and modern. And the usual chaos of 
children and beggars. 

Someone went to call the priest, who appeared most cheerful. It was not 
easy to explain the matter to him, because Indians perceive things a little 
slowly, they have complicated coordination. But when he had understood, 
he told us with the greatest simplicity: "Yes, I will take you to see Father 
Wilbert!" 

We drove for a long time in the car among the vests and shacks that 
were scattered under slanted palm trees and we arrived in front of a small 
house from which some light still came out. We got out and went inside. 
Father Wilbert was listening to classical music, I think it was Bach, and 
reading newspapers in a smoky little room full of very colorless furniture, a 


typical poor people's living room. He was still a young man, and he too, like 
the saints, had a big beard and long hair: only instead of being black they 
were red, a beautiful flamenco red. Indeed, he was Dutch. As soon as he 
stood up, you could tell that he was at least twice as tall as any of us. We 
began to talk, and Elsa, who speaks English better than me, began to 
explain the matter to him. Everything was very simple: Father Wilbert was 
Dutch and not Indian, and we understood each other, regardless of the 
occasional word. We could immediately go look for Revi and he would 
simply put him up in his “St. Francis “Boys” Home » But I wondered (and I 
asked him) if there wouldn't be some religious counterpart later... No, 
certainly not, no work of indoctrination, just the example. Father Wilbert's 
smiling eye through his red hair convinced me. Oh, he said that not all who 
settled with him remained; Many ran away, returned to the street, but then, 
from time to time, they reappeared... He spoke of his boys as if they were 
strange, somewhat comical phenomena, with a smile that was lost among 
his big red hair. 

Together with Tayaram, sweet as a young girl with her swinging "yes" 
(and who did not understand anything), we quickly returned along the 
docks and warehouses, to the end of the deserted port, where, abandoned, 
the lights of Malabar shone. 

It wasn't difficult for me to find Revi: there he was, among the group of 
ragged and scoundrels; He was fresh, with his penetrating and radiant smile, 
as if hunger, sleep, illness, corruption and horror did not exist or did not 
affect him in any way. He came, amidst the fluttering of his rags, which the 
wind swelled against his body like that of a little Tobias, and he listened to 
me. 

I told him that I would take him to the house of a European friend of 
mine, a true friend who would give him shelter and food and would also 
teach him some work, or teach him how to do school; so he could write to 
me in Italy and read my letters. Then, if he behaved well, I would send him 
gifts from Italy. 

But it was not necessary for him to foist so many speeches on her; It 
would have been enough to say: "Let's go." He would have run out, as he 
actually did, to get into the big Ford next to Tayaram, confident and happy, 


looking back from time to time, over the seatback, with those eyes of his 
that injected a willing, white, sweet smile. like a flash of honey. 

So we returned to Father Wilbert's house and introduced him to the boy: 
Father Wilbert bowed almost to the ground, he was so tall, and, placing his 
big red beard at the level of Revi's little dark face, he began to say a word to 
her. dense tirade in Tamil. Revi answered calmly, lighting up each time, shy 
and brave. And Father Wilbert: paparaparatarapara, like a tape recorder that 
was run backwards, graciously shaking his head as is the sweet custom of 
the Hindus. 

"Well," he said, finally passing Revi's quick exam. The boy could stay. 
Made. I would occasionally send some money from Italy. We had nothing 
left but to leave. Yes, all we had to do was leave. I took one last look, one 
last greeting to Revi, standing among the father's papers, and shook the 
enormous hand of Father Wilbert, who accompanied us to the door, tall as a 
landsquenet, smiling. 

But when we were halfway there, on the bridge that connects Cochin 
with the island in the middle of the port, Elsa realized that she had forgotten 
a precious book in her father's living room: we had to retrace our steps. 

Darkness now completely surrounded the little house. We called, 
hesitating, and some dogs came, the poor, terrified Indian dogs: then a light 
went on and Father Wilbert appeared again, smiling. But as soon as Elsa 
took the book from her father's big hands, I, timidly, asked if we could, 
since we had returned, take a look at her house; He raised his arms to the 
sky, happy, and quickly made way for us. 

We left the living room, where Bach's music was playing again, and we 
went out. We found ourselves in front of a small one-story building, behind 
the central body of the house, which partly occupied a small patio facing 
the leafy palm grove. That was all. We approached, and under the small 
gallery that surrounded that kind of tiny warehouse we saw many bodies 
lying. Father Wilbert signaled us to be silent, loudly, putting his thick finger 
to his nose, reddish on his big beard that looked blonde in the moonlight, 
and laughing softly. When we later found ourselves next to that pile of lying 
bodies, a loud laugh escaped him, almost like a laugh: he was ashamed, a 
little for the poverty of his house, a little for them, his boys, lying there, 


sleeping like little animals. with their bellies in the air, in their poor colonial 
clothes, all black, so helpless and comical in the dream. 

He guided us through those small barely adolescent bodies, which were 
sleeping in disarray, evidently caught by sleep in the last position in which 
they were, taking in the fresh air at dusk, chatting or playing: they seemed 
to have been the object of a massacre, if not be due to its soft and intense 
breathing. Father Wilbert whispered to us that they were used to sleeping 
like this, that they would not have had the capacity to get used to the bed: 
and that he wanted to respect their customs, even that of wandering, if they 
wanted, and also that of smoking: any sudden change would have made 
jeopardize your relationship with them. He spoke in a low voice and 
occasionally chuckled. There was an angelic kindness in his eyes. 
Whispering, he added that he hoped to begin construction on the second 
floor of the house in a few days. As he spoke, we entered the large, dark, 
unadorned room. There was also a massacre of innocents, absorbed by a 
powerful dream. Revi was in a little corner next to the door, perhaps a place 
reserved for guests because he was not lying on the bare floor, but on a kind 
of white canvas. As soon as we entered, he heard us and sat up. 
Immediately the lightning of his smile lit up, but as if a little busy, dull. 
When we passed in front of him to exit the other side, he looked at me 
intently and as if frightened. I told him something, stammering: that if he 
behaved well he would send him gifts from Italy, that we would write to 
each other, that Father Wilbert was good. But he put a little hand on my 
arm, and, always looking at me with that little face that now no longer 
looked like that of a child, but almost that of a teenager, he asked me: "Will 
you come back from Italy?" "Of course," I stammered, "of course I'll come 
back..." I couldn't look him in the face, there was nothing, nothing to do, 
except trust Father Wilbert. Father Wilbert was there, tall in his cassock, 
silhouetted against the crooked and inanimate palm trees, smiling from his 
great beard, under the moon lost in the sky as on a night of pestilence. 


IV 


Meeting in the suburbs of Gwalior. The story of the evening with Muti Lal. 
Deep down, India is a small country... Impressions about the Indian 
bourgeoisie. The Indian ideal of physical beauty. Examples of bourgeois: 
Rotary Club and Aurangabad, cinematic cocktail in Calcutta, picnic in 
Tekkadi. The song of the Indians. 


It looked like the face of Saint Sebastian: slightly bent over one shoulder, 
lips swollen and almost white, eyes as if smeared with dry tears, and a tight, 
red eyelid. He was walking at the edge of the tree-lined street, and, after 
realizing that I had watched him for a moment, he now came to meet us 
with a painful smile. 

He covered himself with the usual white rags: and around him, along 
that peripheral avenue (if periphery and center make sense in the case of 
Indian cities), the usual gloomy misery, the usual stalls little larger than 
boxes, the usual half-dismantled huts, the usual warehouses rotted by the 
blow of the monsoons and the usual very pungent smell that takes your 
breath away. It is that smell that, little by little converted into an almost 
animated physical entity, seems to interrupt the normal development of life 
in the bodies of the Indians. His breath, attacking those poor little bodies 
covered in light and dirty fabric, seems as if it corroded them, preventing 
them from growing, from reaching human plenitude. 

In that powerful smell, therefore, Muti Lal came behind us, humble and 
eager. Every Indian is a beggar: even the one who does not do it by trade, if 
the opportunity is offered he does not give up reaching out. 

Our hotel stood at the bottom of the meadow, which was too green and 
dusty, with the gloomy solemnity of a place of cure. 

Moravia, having completed the small hygienic walk that he had allowed 
himself in the middle of the "heap of rags", without the slightest hesitation 
headed towards the hotel, even with the desperate perspective of that 
enormous bedroom, desolately furnished, with a grayish mosquito net and 
dead cockroaches. in the bathroom. 

I, on the other hand, stopped at the entrance, on that peripheral avenue 
that had the appearance of a European avenue. I looked at Muti Lal, who 
was still smiling painfully, and spoke to him. We introduced ourselves, and 


he immediately told me everything about himself, like guys all over the 
world do. He came from Pattali, in Eata province, where he had family. He 
worked as a clerk in a store in Gwailor. Along with some companions, he 
slept on the sidewalks. He was a Brahmin, as the ending of his name had 
already led me to suppose. His skin was light, almost white, and his features 
were the same, somewhat insecure and delicate, as a European bourgeois 
boy. In fact, he knew how to read and write, and, what's more, he must have 
also attended a high school: everything lit up when he found out that I was a 
journalist, he wanted to know the name of the newspaper in which I would 
publish my articles about India, and he eagerly asked me if I would also 
write the "story" of our evening. Therefore, he was a bourgeois. 

Let it be clear that there is nothing mysterious about India, as the 
legends say. Basically it is a small country, with only four or five large 
cities, of which only Bombay is worthy of the name; without industries, or 
almost; very uniform and with simple stratifications and _ historical 
crystallizations. 

In substance, it is an enormous agricultural subproletariat, blocked for 
centuries in its institutions by foreign domination: this has managed to 
preserve these institutions, and at the same time, due to such forced and 
unnatural conservation, degenerate. 

Actually, a country like India is intellectually easy to own. Afterwards, 
in fact, one can get lost in the midst of this crowd of four hundred million 
souls: but get lost as in a charade, which, with patience, can be resolved; 
The details are difficult, not the substance. 

One of the most difficult "details" in this world is the bourgeoisie. In 
fact, we Italians have in mind a model vaguely close to the Indian one if we 
consider the southern bourgeoisie: recent formation, imitation of another 
type of bourgeoisie, psychological imbalance with deep contradictions, 
from cruel and stupid arrogance to a sincere understanding of popular 
problems, etc. 

However, in the Indian bourgeoisie there is something terribly insecure 
that provokes a feeling of pity and fear. 

Without a doubt, it is an almost inhuman "disproportion" in the relations 
with the reality within which it lives, and in which the enormous masses of 


subproletarians who surround it like an ocean live. It is true that the Indian 
bourgeoisie are born already immersed in that hell: in those shapeless and 
hungry cities, in those hamlets built with mud and cow dung, between 
famines and epidemics. Despite this, they seem traumatized by this entire 
environment. They have become almost aphasic, or at least aphonic. The 
owners of the small shops, the few professionals, always have a frightened, 
often dazed, air. Before the Europeans, who are still a model that seems 
unattainable to them, they almost lost their word. 

This is how they isolate themselves in family life, to which they give 
absolute importance: loaded with children, they cultivate their sweetness; 
Her transformed sweetness is perpetuated in the other, tender, children, and 
thus the circle of sweetness is closed, a little vilely and selfishly. 

What the Indian bourgeoisie is is something that I have seen above all in 
Africa, in Kenya, where there are a few tens of thousands of Indians 
(brought by the English to build the railway, when the Africans were still 
unusable), who are currently have become the local petite bourgeoisie. 
Totally discolored. Unfriendly to Africans, they cultivate family sweetness 
around the small business that brings them comfort or even some wealth, 
with the underlying pain of not yet becoming European. 

I remember driving through the streets of Mombasa, when a silhouette 
crossed the street, unsteady, running the risk of being run over. My black 
driver, 'Ngomu, touched his forehead with a finger and said, as if it were 
something familiar and natural: "Indian: stupid." 

And on another occasion I was walking through some alleys in 
Zanzibar, at night, among piles of rubbish, and two young black men who 
accompanied me, Snani and Bwuanatosha, told me, in the same tone, 
looking at the garbage that surrounded us: "Indian: dirty ». 

But it is not accurate to speak of resignation and fatalism, because in the 
Indian bourgeoisie one can always trace a kind of anxiety, of waiting, 
although attenuated and ineffective. 

Muti Lal wanted to take me to the theatre. We met after dinner, after a 
few hours spent in the desperate bedroom on the ground floor of the state 
hotel, which seemed purposely made to accommodate cobras, and we left 


together, down the already dark avenue, with only their smell. vague and 
terrible. 

We walked for a long time, between clusters of atrocious dwellings, 
walls that opened onto fearsome meadows, and we arrived at a kind of fair: 
as always, in the middle of the darkness, with the lights on everything 
seemed luxurious, fantastic, worthy of The Thousand and One. nights. 

We walked for a long distance among the illuminated shops, among 
crowds dressed in mantles and peplums, with their turbans wrapped around 
the most beautiful hair in the world, black and wavy, and we arrived at the 
theater. 

It was a large tent, all surrounded by a row of ragged people: some 
standing guard, others at leisure, content to listen to the music that poured 
out, violently, with its avalanches of drum rolls, outside the tent. 

Muti Lal bought the tickets and we went inside. 

You had to go down three or four mud steps, because the theater was a 
long rectangle excavated, precisely, in the yellow mud and covered by the 
tent. 

About fifty rows of rickety chairs filled it: and you could see, crowded 
together, the lined up faces of the Indians, with their rags and turbans. It 
was cold and everyone was shivering, covered in their light fabrics and with 
only a scarf around their heads. A long line of spectators was also huddled 
along the edge of the rectangular excavation, against the tent canvas. 

Some isolated chairs were right next to the stage, at least four or five 
meters away from the others: they were the privileged seats. Muti Lal 
guided me there, happily. I sat between him and a bearded merchant, 
absorbed by the drama. 

The podium in front of the stage had been achieved without digging in 
the mud, so that it was attached to the proscenium, with some shapeless 
steps on the sides, made of yellow mud. The musicians were crowded up 
there: they were playing a kind of player piano, a drum, and a wind 
instrument. These instruments produced a deafening noise, accompanying 
and underlining with unprecedented violence the heartbreaking and pathetic 
singing of the actors. 


They were these, all of them, fat or well-fed: they represented, it is true, 
a drama of adventures, with scenes, reunions, dethroned kings, felonies and 
unhappy loves; but they were all as pink as piglets, with plump faces and fat 
thighs. The maximum virility was represented, in the hero, by black 
mustaches that seemed false and that stood out fiercely against the pink 
color of the face. 

It didn't take me long to realize that they were wearing makeup: beneath 
their pink and white faces you could see the black skin of their necks and 
chests. 

Therefore, the heroic and erotic ideal of the Indians was white and 
endowed with respectable roundness. 

Indeed, in all the towns, the film posters, painted in a simplistic and 
monotonous manner, represented rows of protagonists who were all white, 
with large round cheeks and a slight double chin. Now, all Indians are tiny, 
skinny, with the bodies of children: wonderful until they are twenty, 
graceful and pathetic afterwards. What was this monstrous ideal of beauty 
for? What a difference between those tall, chubby heroes, and my poor Muti 
Lal, haggard, sick, pale, who, shivering from the cold, drank the boiling tea 
that another guy like him offered in dirty little cups! 

This is how I learned to recognize a certain type of Indian bourgeois: 
still very rare, to tell the truth. It can be found in some large hotels or in 
airport facilities. He is solid, corpulent, with hair that would be very 
beautiful, like that of almost all Indians, if a conservative barber had not left 
them like two crow's wings, broken on the back of his bald neck; he has a 
fat wife, dressed in a splendidly pink and yellow sari, her profile pointed on 
her round cheeks and some fuzz on her upper lip; and a daughter dressed in 
European fashion, strangely ugly, who laughs with the voice of a bad 
gramophone. 

It is the bourgeoisie that, still very far away, rushes to occupy the place 
left vacant by the dethroned maharajas, but still very rich today (they too 
are completely subdued: I have seen one with his small court at the Ritz, 
which It is the best, but only, nightspot for rich people in Bombay; he 
looked like a faded puppet, dressed in European fashion, surrounded by 
European women with whom he danced waltzes). 


The vigor that this unfriendly institution called Rotary Club has in India 
is extraordinary. There was no hotel we went to (and the hotels had to be of 
the highest order) where we didn't see people gathered at a cocktail party. 
But they seemed like gatherings of the dead. Embalmed with her beautiful 
resplendent sari on top. I remember our arrival in Aurangabad, which was 
the first small truly Indian city we had visited, after having seen Bombay. 
Before heading to the hotel from the airport, we had wanted to cross the city 
center immediately, so voracious was our desire to see: it had already 
become night, things appeared and disappeared like visions, encapsulated in 
clusters of lights that had a unspeakably "oriental" air: a Muslim door, like a 
shipwreck in the middle of a sea of huts lined up, like lame ones, with stalls 
covered with fabrics or colorful food, and in front the swirl of people, with 
blue, red stripes, on the head, absurd clothing from a time millennia 
removed from ours, goats, cows, some rickshaw... Along the edge of the 
street (which was like a long belly with the walls of the small single-story 
houses, attached ramshackle one against the other, each with a lighted and 
crowded stall in front) ran the sewage gutters, which, therefore, passed 
under the shops, where to enter there was a small chipped step... There were 
children who collected by cow manure on the street, putting it in wide, flat 
baskets... There were groups of young Muslims with books under their 
arms... There was a latrine, two walls that rose half a meter above the 
drainage ditch, between which the Indians urinated while crouching , as is 
their custom... And crows, always present throughout India with their blind 
cry... We have crossed the entire city, which, like all Indian cities, is nothing 
more than a shapeless mass around a market; We leave through another 
Muslim gate, and, along the countryside dotted with school buildings and 
barracks, heritage of the English, we arrive at the hotel. A light one-story 
construction, very elegant, with two long wings in which you could see the 
doors of the rooms that led to a gallery, lying on a large garden in which 
there were banjan and bougainvillea. We had barely entered the small 
lobby, painted in a light color, with little birds fluttering freely, when, and 
despite the fact that at first we did not notice anything, our attention was 
caught by a real crowd occupying that place: gentlemen dressed in white 
and ladies in sari, all sitting on chairs that lined the walls. They were silent, 


or spoke barely in a whisper. They were rich people, precisely, members of 
the Rotary Club, completely inconceivable in a social horizon such as the 
one outlined in Aurangabad. A few minutes later they were already dining 
at a very long table located under the gallery of one of the wings of the 
hotel, silent in the intense light that isolated them from the gloomy night of 
the countryside not devoid of cobras and tigers, where thousands of 
miserable people slept for a night. biblical dream in their cabins or on the 
bare earth. 

And I also remember what I saw in Calcutta: now it was not a Rotary 
meeting, but a cocktail party in tribute to I don't know what actress, the 
well-known chubby girl with round eyes: there had been a gloomy party, 
with music and dancing traditional, in the dining room that was in the 
center of the hotel; then the guests had gone outside, through the corridors 
and the living rooms with their large walls and large fans hanging over the 
red velvets and light woods of vast colonial elegance: they were all half 
drunk (Indians get drunk easily and in many states of India there is 
prohibitionism), gloomily cheerful: but mute. They didn't know how to 
exchange a single word. And it is understandable: around that cocktail 
stretched Calcutta, the limitless city where all pain and all human distress 
reach their extreme limit, and where life unfolds like a funeral ballet. 

The Indians who have studied, or possess something, or carry out any of 
the functions called "leaders" know that they have no hope: as soon as they 
have emerged, through a modern cultural consciousness, from hell, they 
know that they will have to remain there. . The horizon of a rebirth, even if 
it is vague, is not drawn in this generation or in the next; Who knows in 
which of the future generations. The absence of any credible hope makes 
the Indian bourgeoisie, I repeat, lock themselves in the little security they 
have: the family. They lock themselves in it so as not to see and not to be 
seen. They have a very noble civic sense, and their ideals, Gandhi and 
Nehru, are there to attest to it. They possess an absolutely rare quality in the 
modern world: tolerance. However, the impossibility of acting forces them 
into a state of renunciation that narrows their mental horizon: but that 
narrowness, for now, is infinitely more moving than irritating. And one 
thing is certain: it is never vulgar. Although India is sick with misery, living 


in it is wonderful because it is almost completely devoid of vulgarity. Even 
the vulgarity of the "hero" with whom the poor Indian identifies, the rosy 
fat man with the black mustache, is in reality absolutely naive and comical, 
moreover common to all peasant societies. Fat men with black mustaches, 
vulgar in the true sense of the word (that is, specifically, contaminated by 
the imitation of a foreign bourgeoisie, and, to be more exact, of 
Americanism), are extremely rare. In Tekkadi, a place lost in the heart of 
the south, I have had before my eyes two different types of bourgeois, and 
precisely in their numerical relationship. 

Tekkadi is a tourist place: a small hotel next to the border of Kerala with 
the state of Madras, in the middle of a jungle, on the banks of a large 
artificial lake. People go there because they say there are wild animals. So 
much so, that the tourist program includes a boat ride on the lake at dawn, 
the time when the beasts come to water. In reality, we have not seen what is 
said at all, and I had to request the naive satisfaction of seeing wild animals 
in the wild from Africa. 

When we reached Tekkadi it was the day of the decade of Indian 
independence. Through all the towns we crossed we could sense that air of 
noble national celebration, very elemental because, as I was saying, India is 
an extremely simple and parochial country. Ribbons of flags on the poor 
cabins among the palm trees, columns of schoolchildren in the streets, 
concentrations of people politely sitting in the middle of the dusty 
esplanades of the villages. 

On the occasion of the holiday, many groups had gone to Tekkadi on an 
excursion: let's understand, there was a lot of simplicity and poverty, but the 
air was similar to that of certain European tourist sites on a Sunday. 

Night was falling: the lake, there in front, was atrocious in its primordial 
silence, the enemy of man. But voices and laughter could be heard around 
the groups. 

Before dinner, Moravia and I went for a walk along the avenue near the 
hotel, which, with its somewhat Swiss appearance, stood on a long 
promontory above the dreary lake. 

While we were walking, a black eleven hundred (yes, a eleven hundred, 
a Fiat, which is a very common car in India) came towards us, loaded with 


four or five plump, rosy young men with black mustaches; He threatened to 
pounce on us, with an insolent honk: nothing more. But this was the only 
measly action of hooliganism and vulgarity during our stay in India: 
something worthy of Milan or Palermo. Heaven forbid this is not the path 
of evolution of the newly created Indian bourgeoisie. Of course, objectively, 
the danger exists. The weak have a great tendency to become violent and 
the fragile to become ferocious: it would be terrible if a people of four 
hundred million inhabitants, which at this moment has so much weight on 
the historical and political scene of the world, became Westernized in that 
mechanical and deteriorated. There is everything to be desired for this 
people, except the bourgeois experience, which would end up becoming 
Balkan, Spanish or Bourbon. In any case, there were only four of these fat 
guys with mustaches: nothing, compared to the entire group of students, 
with their teachers, who we met shortly after as we continued along the 
walk. 

They were all dressed in white: but in this case the clothes were truly 
candid and new, because it was a holiday, it was Independence Day. The 
large sheet around the hips, or fallen to the ankles, or tied over the belly so 
as to leave the leg bare, the brief white tunic or camisole and the tight 
turban over the black and wavy hair, with its masses and locks so barbaric 
and romantic: everything was pure and clean. 

They were seated at the end of the grassy steps that overlooked the loop, 
which was already fading into the last, bloody colors of twilight. 

We also went to sit on the stands in front of them, and we began to 
exchange glances a little timidly. What a difference with our students! They 
were very calm, almost silent, talking among themselves or with their 
teachers almost in whispers. All the joy of the hour and the occasion was 
nestled in the dark eyes, shining on the dark faces, in those tender and 
humble faces. They looked at Moravia and me, sometimes just out of the 
corner of their eyes, sometimes with their entire smile on us. But they did 
not dare to speak to us and we also remained silent, almost for fear of 
interrupting that flow of sympathy that, even silent, was so full. They also 
seemed to understand it, both teachers and boys: the best thing was to look 
at us and smile at us like that, in silence. 


Five or ten minutes passed, a quarter of an hour. The twilight light 
became more and more gloomy and we continued there, facing each other, 
looking at each other: their ancient pagan clothing became more and more 
candid, and their silent sympathy became sweeter. 

Then, after having exchanged a few words almost whispering, one of 
them, who was higher up the slight slope, came forward until he was at our 
level: his companions were sitting around him, huddled together on the 
short, dry grass; He had an ocarina or a flute in his hand, I don't know, 
whatever it was, it was a small wind instrument: he carried it almost hidden 
in the folds of his tunic. He hesitated whether to play or not: his 
companions around him smiled and encouraged him. Then he decided. He 
curled up on the grass and, with his face towards us, like all of his 
companions, he began to play. It was an old Indian melody, because India is 
refractory to any foreign musical influence: furthermore, I believe that 
Indians are not physically in a position to listen to music other than their 
own. It was a broken, choked and anguished phrase, which always ended, 
like every Indian aria, with a kind of almost guttural lament, a sweet and 
pathetic moan: but, within that sadness, there was the content of a kind of 
noble and naive joy. . 

The boy played his flute and looked at us. It seemed as if, by playing in 
that way, he was speaking to us, addressing us in a long speech on his own 
behalf and on behalf of his companions. 

"Here we are," he seemed to say, "poor Indians with these clothes of 
ours that barely cover our small bodies, naked and dark like those of 
animals, lambs or goats. We go to school, it's true, we study. Our teachers 
are around here. We have an ancient religion that is very much our own, 
complicated and a little terrible, and, in addition, today, with flags and small 
processions, we celebrate the festival of our independence. 

»But how far we still have to go! Our villages are built of mud and cow 
dung, our cities are nothing more than formless markets, pure dust and pure 
misery. Diseases of all kinds threaten us, smallpox and the plague are here 
at home, like snakes. And so many of our little brothers are born that we 
cannot find a handful of rice to share. What will become of us? What can 
we do? But, in the midst of this tragedy, something remains in our spirit 


that, if not joy, is close: it is tenderness, it is humility before the world, it is 
love... With this smile of sweetness, you, lucky foreigner, when you return 
to your homeland You will remember us, the poor little Indians..." 

He continued playing and talking like this, at length, in the midst of the 
anguished silence of the lake. 


V 


Difficulties for the historicist scalpel when analyzing Indian traditions that 
refer to caste. What does the sense of identity of the Indians consist of: 
degenerative fixation. Examples of said fixation (which has nothing to do 
with petty European conformism): the functions assigned to each person, 
culinary rituality, etc. The coded death of an old woman dressed in green in 
Ajanta. Types of Indian intellectuals: poets, critics, journalists... Pathetic 
approaches to Nehru. 


Nehru has publicly declared, before all his four hundred million citizens, 
that he is not a believer, that religion is certainly a beautiful thing, but that 
he is not at all interested. 

This extraordinary freedom of thought, this complete lack of hypocrisy, 
is one of the highest facts of the time in which we live. 

Let's understand each other: I would say the same if a religious 
president of the Council said to his four hundred million non-believing 
subjects that he was a believer. Now: we have the case of Nehru, real and 
not hypothetical. It is necessary to make this a firm point in our conscience: 
consciousness that, precisely in recent years, and precisely with looking at 
the scene of the history of underdeveloped peoples, India, Indonesia, 
African countries, begins to no longer be satisfied with being only 
European, but tends to become global. In this way, national traditions are 
diminished to the point of narrowness, they become tiresome and 
unbearable. Nehru was born in Allahbad, a city located on the Ganges plain, 
into a bourgeois family: but his education is English. And from English 
culture he has absorbed the most typical quality, empiricism. At this 
moment, Nehru is neither English nor Indian: he is a man of the world, 
who, with Indian sweetness and English practicality, deals with the 
problems of one of the largest countries in the world. 

There is, therefore, a notable distance between Nehru and India: a 
distance that at certain times is an abyss. Indeed, India is still immersed in 
its national traditions, which then fragment into a thousand different 
national traditions, as many as there are states that make up the Indian 
Federation. It is true that, geographically, racially and architecturally, in 
India there is a uniformity that has nothing to envy of that of France or 
Holland: a uniformity that even borders on obsession and monotony. But 
the diversity is secret and internal, and is due to another type of tradition 


than the one generally taken into consideration by our historicism, precisely 
helped by the very evident historical-geographical, stylistic and folkloric 
diversities of Europe. In India the tradition is a "caste" tradition. Their 
fossilizations circulate on the "inner surfaces" of the country: it 1s, 
therefore, very difficult for the historicist "scalpel" to isolate and analyze 
them. 

Furthermore, they have been "conserved" in clearly complex conditions, 
that is, in various static environments created by successive foreign 
domination: that is why their conservation is, in reality, a degeneration. 

At this moment the Indians are an immense people of stunned, hesitant 
people: like people who have lived for a long time in the dark and who 
suddenly return to the light. 

His reaction is one of meekness, of a well-controlled and humble stupor. 
But all that atrocious shadow from which they have just emerged continues 
to weigh menacingly on their horizon. For example: castes have been 
abolished. Life now develops as if said abolition were real: in reality, it 1s 
not yet. The Indians perhaps realize this at every moment of the day, in 
every circumstance. But for an observer like me, the matter had an 
ambiguous and elusive air. 

Is it really true that untouchables no longer exist? In fact, I shook hands 
with everyone who crossed my path, and they all shook hands with me, 
without the slightest embarrassment: however, witnesses worthy of being 
believed, both Indians and Europeans, continued to insistently declare that 
untouchability was not It has disappeared by no means. 

Can it be conceived that in a modern town there are millions of 
untouchables? The Indians then add up to an enormous number, and 
constantly growing; so to speak, they are not even countable: effectively, 
there is still no civil registry. In practice, the only difference between one 
individual and another lies in their creed and their religious rite: precisely to 
which individuals cling with crazy tenacity, specializing in a typicality that 
is useless, which is pure, manic exteriority. ritual. 

That is why each Indian tends to "fixate", to recognize himself in the 
mechanics of a function, in the repetition of an act. Without this 
mechanicity and without this repetition, his sense of identity would take a 


severe blow: he would tend to dissociate and evaporate. Therefore, at all 
levels, Indians appear as coded. It is what in Europe is called conformism, 
but here, not being bourgeois or petty bourgeois, but traditional, from an 
ancient and desperate tradition, it has nothing miserable and petty: the 
smallness to which man is reduced has in itself something great. 

Looking closely, in India everything tends to be classified, that is, to be 
fixed in a degenerating manner. 

There are countless, although confusing, examples of this. In homes and 
hotels, the functions assigned to servants have pathological divisions and 
prerogatives: a Brahmin will not be able to do what a Sikh does, and he will 
never adapt to doing what an untouchable does. Entering a hotel means 
entering the heart of a series of crazy specializations. Other crazy 
specializations are had during meals: the wives of diplomats know this well, 
when they have to organize a dinner in which there are Hindu, Muslim, 
Brahmin, etc. guests. It is necessary that there be a hundred kinds of food, 
because eating is ritual and the ritual cannot be transgressed. 

At the lowest level, in some picnic area or soup kitchen, attending 
people's meals is a true spectacle. Hindus, by ritual, have to eat with their 
hands, or rather, with only one hand (I don't remember if the right or the 
left): that's why you can see crowds of one-armed people crowding the rice 
together, spreading it on the greasy curry and put it in their mouths as if in a 
silent bet. 

Sometimes coding has sublime aspects, as I observed while walking 
through the village of Ajanta. 

They were my first days of stay in India: we had traveled from Bombay 
to Aurangabad by plane, and from there to the temples of Ellora by car, and, 
precisely, to the caves of Ajanta. The heat was fierce: summer (which is 
always forgotten in winter) was in its full glory, the sky worn out by too 
much sun. Exhausted after visiting the caves, spread along a rocky bank 
next to a stream for tigers and leopards, we had stopped for a while in the 
village. Moravia had stayed in the car, under a thread of shadow, between 
the indescribable shacks lined up on the mass of dust: I had not been able to 
resist the temptation to take a few steps. 


All things still shocked me with unprecedented violence: loaded with 
questions and, as they say, expressive power. The colors of the women's 
hair, which were there violently lit, without any delicacy: greens that were 
blue, blues that were violets; the gilding of the little water bowls, small and 
precious like cases; the fluttering crowd of people dressed in rags; the 
smiles on the black faces under the white turbans: everything reverberated 
on my cornea, imprinting itself with such violence that it scratched it. 

I walked along the dust-padded street, narrow between the rows of 
shacks supported on blocks above the drains and small as pigsties, made of 
painted wood; Most of them were the usual small shops: inside, crouched, 
was the merchant; bananas and pineapples were scattered on the ground, 
with groups of children and young people around, under the twisted shadow 
of some banjan with its roots hanging between the branches; and rows of 
women walked through the dirt with their children with painted eyes. Then, 
the street turned to the right, in the direction of a tiny medieval stone door, 
against whose plinth small bandits with mustaches on their upper lips 
huddled, as if detached from some altarpiece. 

There the houses were real chicken coops: in one of them, small like a 
puppet theater and gray with dirt, there were two or three little naked 
children: other naked children were spread around. They stared at me, 
occasionally shouting a word that sounded like, “Natan, natan!” behind my 
back. 

On the other side of the alley, all dust and sewage mud, there was 
another little house: stone, in this case, with another plinth. An old woman 
was lying on it, right before the threshold. It seemed to be nailed to the 
stone. As in a nightmare, it seemed like he wanted to get up but couldn't. He 
was obviously dying. Thin as a child, strained by the bundles of her poor 
contracted nerves, she was there on her back, with the back of her head on 
the stone, shaking her head to the right and left. 

Her dress was green, a deep green, and was completely open in the 
front. Her destroyed breast was completely exposed. Also some children 
who had followed me now looked at her like I did: and there was also a 
slight fear in her eyes, but as if resigned and anticipated. 


I took a few more steps towards it: towards the baseboard and towards 
the small dry sewer that ran underneath. The lively green of the fabric, the 
dark and wrinkled skin... But, up close, I realized that the movements of her 
mouth, which seemed simply movements of pain, of anxious impatience, 
were instead words, sounds. In fact, the dying old woman was singing. It 
wasn't exactly an articulated song, but a lullaby, a cantilena. On the other 
hand, all Indian songs are like that. The pain, the fear, the spasm, the 
torment, had found that coded expression in which to crystallize: they fled 
from its unbearable particularity to become systematized, and almost 
ordered, in that poor mechanism of words and melody. 

It was little more than a chirp, coming from that naked and shrunken 
chest, from those poor members who had reached the end of their physical 
life wrapped in that green girl's dress: however, it was enough to transform 
the intolerable character of death into one of the many acts of life, desperate 
but tolerable. 

In this case, I repeat, the codification (or ritualization that remedies 
Hindu psychological misery) had something sublime. In other cases the 
exact opposite process occurs, that is, we reach the sordid, the filthy. It is 
enough to think, for example, of the atrocious regression that hygienic 
measures have suffered. 

In their origins, perhaps, both untouchability and ablutions will have 
had a hygienic meaning, even if it is an assumption that may seem banal. 
You have to sail by boat on the Ganges, perhaps sitting comfortably in an 
armchair on the high deck, to see what these ablutions have become. The 
corpses are immersed in the water of the Ganges before being burned; The 
corpses of the saints, sick with smallpox and lepers, are thrown into the 
water of the Ganges, not burned but between two large stone slabs; In the 
water of the Ganges floats all the waste and all the carrion of a city that is in 
fact a lazaret, because people go there to die. Well, in those waters you see 
hundreds of people washing themselves carefully, diving happily, remaining 
submerged up to their waists, rinsing a thousand times, brushing their 
mouths and teeth: all of this accompanied by mechanical and neurotic 
gestures, carried out with very naturally and almost casually, as always in 
Hindu rites. 


I said at the beginning, for these reasons, that between caste India and 
its Cambridge-educated leader the difference is sometimes directly an 
abyss. However, however..., also in Nehru's legalistic meticulousness, in his 
sophistic and almost manic defense of the parliamentary system, there is 
something of that paralyzing codification that 1s typical of all Indians. 
British parliamentary grammar is perceived to have been assimilated by a 
person who had other grammatical customs. Indeed, whoever is indigenous 
to his own grammar has the capacity, if necessary, to carry out 
transgressions, exceptions and innovations, even scandalous, but which are 
the life of his institutional grammar: while whoever is alien to said grammar 
will never will dare to confront transgressions or attempt innovations. His 
obedience to the regulations will be obedient, perhaps even to the sublime, 
as I seem to see in Nehru. That's why, when visiting India, he felt quite a 
few impulses of rage towards his leader, who was otherwise adorable... 

Indian newspapers have the same respect for regulations and litote, but 
sometimes to the point of ridiculousness: the newspapers of Bombay and 
Calcutta, that is, of two patients, look like those of Zurich or Bellinzona. 
Small characters, aristocratic layout, perfect language, graceful and not 
devoid of humor. 

In this case, codification has the well-known characteristics of 
conformism: indeed, we are at a level that is no longer popular, but 
bourgeois and intellectual. 

In India there are around eighty-five percent of illiterate people (who, 
for the most part, are, however, highly educated within their sphere). The 
small number of intellectuals are educated, for better or worse, so that they 
act and judge at the level of Nehru and are in a position to collaborate with 
him. 

I had the opportunity to meet many of those Indian intellectuals. 
Furthermore, I have gone to India precisely under the pretext of an 
invitation to commemorate the poet Tagore, who is considered the greatest 
modern Indian poet, but who in reality 1s little more than a dialect poet: a 
Barbarani or a Pascarella. , to understand each other, with a lot of 
spiritualism behind them instead of our usual qualunquism. 


As soon as we arrived in Bombay, both Moravia and I actively 
participated in the work of said commemorative congress. This took place 
outdoors, in the meadow of a theater that was in the most central street of 
the city. A large pavilion had been erected on the summer grass, and the 
luxurious edges of the fabric did nothing but throb under the warm breath, 
the powerful breaths of India's pain. Under the pavilion swarmed a crowd of 
dignitaries, scribes, slaves and princes: or, at least, people dressed as 
dignitaries, scribes, slaves and princes. Also their peplums, candid, yellow 
or orange, and the women's colorful saris fluttered under that indescribable 
wind, a residue of other historical eras. 

At the back of the pavilion stood a small stage on which, in the warmth 
of the sweet, infectious and enervating summer, the speakers followed one 
another before powerfully installed microphones. These were poets, critics 
and journalists who had come from all the states of India to bear their 
testimony to the celebrated poet: some with the small, almost Mongolian 
features of the north; others with the beautiful faces in the center, dark and 
framed by superb wavy hair; others with the heavy and bony mountain 
body of old peasants, and others with the agile little body of the Indians that 
can be seen swarming through the bazaars. And all with the most different 
clothing: from the very elegant one that Nehru usually wears, with narrow 
pants and a fitted dark jacket, to the orange tunic of the Buddhists, the tight 
tunics over the shoulder like those of the ancient Greeks, the famous lost 
sheet between the legs, leaving the calves exposed, and, finally, the suit, 
something clumsily European. But what united and identified everyone was 
a deep conformism, which almost managed to be moving. No one even 
remotely thought of offering critical testimony as such, with all the 
surprising, illegal and scandalous things that this entails: they were only 
striving to offer a tribute of affection, to develop a rhetorical school duty 
written with all their soul. . In the midst of the indifference of the public, on 
the other hand, who anticipated everything with the greatest apathy, since 
they were in a state of mind similar to that of the orators, in ecstasy instead 
of excitement, but affected by the same laziness: almost due to traumatic 
loss, or malnutrition. 


I have gotten to know other intellectuals more closely. At a cold dinner 
at the residence of the Italian ambassador in Delhi, Giusti del Giardino, I 
met, in addition to several ambassadors and elegant ladies, some typical 
Indian intellectuals: Mulaokar, editor of the Hindustan Times; Prem Mhatia, 
editor of the Times of India; Asoka Mehta, leader of the socialist party 
“Praja” (who, to tell the truth, remained very distracted and diffuse in the 
face of my insistent and important questions) and Durg Das, political 
journalist, who, on the other hand, was a little impressed (but perhaps out of 
courtesy) to my impolite remarks about the Indian newspapers; and, finally, 
two writers: the famous Panikkar, author of a book about the relations 
between the East and Europe, also published in Italy, and the little 
Chandury, a humorous writer (author of a book that is titled, spitefully, I 
pass through England) with the familiar appearance of a Venetian railway 
station master, a collector of traditional paintings from the last century, who 
tried in vain to get out of conformity through the path of paradox and a 
harmless anarchism. 

The only intellectual I have met in India endowed with recognizable 
vitality is a young man of twenty-three years, Don Moraes, son of the 
director of a large newspaper who, in turn, is a very esteemable man, but 
depressed by the tragedy of the India, which has lived to the bottom. The 
son, on the other hand, is young, recently arrived from Cambridge, has a 
somewhat existentialist air, a little beat, perhaps a little anti-packet: but you 
can see a restlessness and impatience in the way he relates to his country, 
which sets him apart. purely from the intellectuals of the previous 
generation. 

I had seen his book, Going Away, on the desk of the Italian Consul 
Lavison (in his splendid bungalow on Malabar Hill), and at first glance, 
even in his paltry knowledge of English, had seemed remarkable. Then 
Moravia read it and found it good. The only modern and energetic thing that 
fell into our hands. 

The habit of classifying and hierarchizing (which, in the end, in addition 
to rational weakness, indicates in intellectuals the typical sweetness and 
humility of Indians) derives from that atrocious mental archetype that 
shapes every action of thought and action. of the Indians: the principle of 


caste. From this, in intellectuals, precisely, the classifying and hierarchizing 
mechanism persists, which fixes things and ideas in a kind of immobile 
frame that does not evolve except with suffering and anguish. The same 
sufferings and the same anguish that are visibly painted on the faces of the 
waiters when they are asked for something that is outside the menu or 
customs. 

But it is not said that also in intellectuals (poor sentinels lost in that 
enormous Buchenwald that is India) the spirit of caste does not persist 
precisely in its pure state (and I would mean its raw state). Some credible 
people told me that a prominent figure in the ruling elite, who had just 
arrived from England, where he had had prolonged contacts with political 
and cultural personalities (and where, moreover, he had studied, at 
Cambridge or in Oxford), in order to purify himself from such contacts, as 
soon as he found himself in his homeland, he had piously drank cow urine. 

It has nothing to do with these fragments of local color that I am 
writing, but I would like to say that it would be nice, for the love of India, a 
love that no visitor can avoid, if Nehru realized that India is a "state of 
emergency." », and that, therefore, for him some transgressions of the rigid 
English parliamentary grammar are lawful: I would say that not only 
lawful, but necessary. Without an emergency government it is difficult to 
rescue the Hindus from their caste death, that is, to make India take a single 
step forward. Young people are prepared for it: if the twenty-something 
intellectual Don Moares already presents different characters compared to 
the previous generation, there are thousands, or rather hundreds of 
thousands, of young outcasts who, to take the money they have earned, no 
longer hold out their cupped hands. in order not to be touched, bowing, in a 
schoolgirl's bow, as their parents still do. 

The tradition of caste is a widespread cancer rooted in all the fabrics of 
India. Nehru has the prestige to attempt his removal by force, unless he too 
remembers that he is a Brahmin. 


VI 


Goodbye, Delhi: very long trip in a Dodge with a Sikh at the wheel across 
the entire Gangetic plain. The things that are seen there. The San Pedro of 
India. Prisoners of Abdullah and Bupati. Moravian suspicious relations 
with the dakoyt and the kitchen. Sublime moments in Kajurao and a 
leopard-like evening in Chattarpur. Ah, Clark's Hotel! Around the funeral 
pyres in Benares: the only sweet and serene hour. 


Goodbye, Delhi. With a sweet weight of pleasure within the body, for the 
long journey that awaits us, we set out in the freshness of the early morning, 
with the sun fading over the gardens, the bungalows, the great avenues of 
the city-ministry, of the city- embassy, from the city-cocktail. (Poor city, in 
which Western appearances sink irremediably into the melancholy of spaces 
that are too immense where there is always an abandoned banjan with its 
roots blowing in the wind, a dog, a wretch: to testify to the invincibility of 
misery). 

Goodbye, Delhi. A great plain begins, discolored, like an animal skin 
left for long periods exposed to the sun and rain. There are buildings, 
muddy, with chimneys, on the horizon, behind wide spaces of dazzling 
canary-colored millet. From time to time you get the feeling of being on the 
Po plain, immediately after the war, when the rubble from the bombings 
was still fresh. 

But the immediate future is full of promise. A long trip through the 
heart of India aboard a Dodge as bulky and firm as a bus, Moravia and I 
alone: predisposed, happy, curious like monkeys, with all the instruments of 
intelligence ready for use, voracious, carousing and ruthless. As far as 
practical guarantees are concerned, we are protected: in the strict program, 
due to the foresight of Moravia and the attention of his brother-in-law, 
Cimino, who is a diplomat in Delhi, a program that provides for stops, 
meals, dinners and hotels in an uninterrupted series. There is only one gap: 
Kajurao (which is then the most anticipated stage); There are no rooms 
available there. We'll have to go to the collector in Chattarpur: and, hell, 
who knows what will happen. But, anyway, we'll figure something out... 
Let's enjoy meanwhile, hour after hour, this succulent, this fearful rush 
through India. 


Here... a closed level crossing, on the high slope with only a line of 
rails..., two or three huts crumbled by the sun and the monsoons, and 
around..., far away, some charred buildings, barracks or factories, sunk in 
the dusty terrain. The car stops at the top of the small ramp on the edge, 
waiting, on the cobblestones all full of sharp stones. As if born by the earth, 
an earth-colored snake charmer appears, taking out his cobra from an earth- 
colored basket. He snuggles up with the little earth-colored boy next to him 
and plays, piru-piru-piru-piru, his ocarina. The viper puffs out his cheeks, 
and immediately a mythical halo forms around his idiotic snout: a snout 
with which he stubbornly lunges to bite the hand of the enchanter, who, in 
response to the small bites of his subordinate, waves his hand, poor devil, 
with a silent "oh, oh." 

Then some beggar women arrive, with their children as small as snails 
(with makeup eyes, painted a deep black-violet that turns them into small 
idols). Relentless beggars, living archetypes of our gypsies. And they 
Squeeze us into a circle of naked limbs, of extortion, of threats, of 
contagion, of rapacity, of anguish. 

All around the crows scream, scream. 


The cries of the crows follow us, more or less crowded and disorderly, 
throughout India. It is a significant reiteration, they seem to be saying: we 
are always here, because this is always India. Apart from the madness that 
dominates that brief belch, insolent, idiotic and shameless: that air of 
someone who respects nothing, gratuitously sacrilegious. With that 
persistent scream in our ears, we see how the landscape slowly changes, 
like a limitless back emerging from the dust. But true change never occurs. 
In reality, the landscape remains the same for hundreds of kilometers, from 
Bombay to Calcutta. 

The road, narrow, bordered by two reddish dirt tracks and by an endless, 
stupendous row of banjan or other plants similar to our chestnut trees, 
extends to infinity in the middle of two always identical decorations: or 
uncultivated extensions, scorched, with thickets of workshop forests, or 


extensions of confusingly cultivated land, with canary, dazzling, millet- 
colored spots. 

Infinite rows of peasant carts constantly hinder the march. They are 
elementary carts, the kind that man invented two or three thousand years 
ago: a box on two solid wheels, and, in front, the buffalo patiently dragging 
the old weight of human limbs, dark and covered in white rags, or the pile 
of reeds 

Our driver, who is a Sikh, constantly reproaches those poor peasants in 
the cars: and you have to see how they look at him. A distant smile in the 
large eyes with thick eyelashes, a slight inclination of the head under the 
black curve of the beautiful hair: nothing more. And he, the old sick man, 
comes vomiting insults. I have to say that I immediately experienced an 
instinctive antipathy towards our driver and towards Sikhs in general: they 
are those Indians with long hair, beards and turbans. Their militaristic 
tradition, their proverbial loyalty, their air of milites gloriosi, their 
reputation as good servants irritates me. 

Therefore I would answer our Sikh as he deserves, if he were in the 
place of those sweet peasants who, with Gandhian patience, do not even 
listen to him. 

And what's next along the way? Villages. Suddenly, among _ the 
wonderful trees and the squalid expanse of clearings, a pond appears, 
between white margins of dry mud. There are women or boys around, 
washing themselves or washing their own rags. Sometimes there is no one. 
Immediately after, the village appears: a pile of white walls, made with mud 
and cow dung, and on top of thatched roofs. In the middle, dusty esplanades 
full of goats, buffaloes and cows. Immediately the swarming begins, like 
many colorful worms. It is the bazaar, the main street of the town: the 
eternal row of stalls on wooden legs, with goods and a merchant huddled 
inside, and, in front, the swirl of old men, boys, women, with their colorful 
rags and the sweetest smiles between the clumsy humps of stray cows. 


We reached Agra. A casual, indescribable periphery, with single-story 
colonial public buildings, white and abandoned in the middle of the leprosy 


of the shacks. Herds of women covered in green, violet, and red saris, full 
of rings and bracelets, on their wrists and ankles, who work as stone-cutters 
in the middle of gloomy dusty spaces. Little bridges over Genesis rivers, 
with dry beds and expanses of fabrics of all colors, dazzling under the sultry 
winter sun, on the pebbles, on the charred grass. Stupid cows, groups of 
schoolchildren, men on big bicycles with the sheet between their legs 
fluttering in the wind. 

In Agra there is the Taj Mahal. The San Pedro of India. In reality it is a 
temple, or, rather, a Muslim tomb, not a Hindu. But it is still the national 
architectural form, the emblem of Air India, the dream of English spinsters. 

You have to take off your shoes on the vast esplanade in front of the 
building; and, with the poorly repressed rage that comes with taking off 
one's shoes for the umpteenth time, we entered between groups of tourists 
dressed as beggars and beggars calm as tourists: between rows of little girls 
dressed to the bone in saris, led by the humble teachers, and between groups 
of little students (twin brothers of those from Rome) who perhaps come to 
play hooky. 

The disorder is far away, beyond the curve of a great bare river, where 
there are scattered buffaloes and expanses of textiles of a thousand colors: 
there is a certain peace here. 

Another plinth, with a front of a hundred meters, all made of marble: the 
door, with a marble staircase; the marble pensil courtyard, with a long canal 
in the middle for ablutions, between patches of neat grass; On the sides, 
along the marble walls, the four marble doors, and, in front, the great 
building that looks like our baptisteries, made of marble, with a minaret 
also made of marble. Everything is white against the sky that sinks behind 
the curve of the great river. 

A real ice. Muslim poetry, practical and at the same time anti-figurative, 
pragmatic and at the same time anti-realist, is found in India as in a world 
that is not its own. The cadaverous sensuality of the Indian landscape holds 
like foreign bodies, in its Salerian esplanades, the monuments of the 
Muslim dominators, these enclosed in their abstract functional geometry, 
like embroidered prisons. 


There is also something elusive in Muslim Indians: like a foreign body 
that has entered inside them, a life of another nature embedded in their life. 
I should stay in India longer to explain this to myself: mine is nothing but 
an irrational impression. If the Indian loses his insecurity, his meekness, his 
fearful character, his passivity, what does he become? The Quran hardens, 
grants certainties, cultivates identity. That is why I do not feel comfortable 
with Indians of the Muslim religion, who, on the other hand, are a very high 
percentage: my sympathy has a path that is made up of sharp, impalpable 
disappointments. 

Near Agra, about thirty kilometers away, there is a dead city that the 
Muslim rulers had built and then abandoned due to the aridity of the 
surroundings. It has remained almost intact. A wide circle of reddish walls 
surrounds, in a wide ring, the countryside and one or another miserable 
village that has emerged in recent times. In the center, on the irregular 
humps of a hill, the city center is built, in turn surrounded by high walls. All 
reddish bricks, with embroidered marble arabesques scattered here and 
there. 

I do not hide that I am attracted to these dead and intact cities: I mean, 
because of the pure architecture. I often dream about them. And I feel an 
almost sexual rapture towards them. It was all great. I would never have 
gotten tired of that. There was the mosque, with a vast courtyard all paved 
with reddish bricks, in its center the marble-edged fountain and a large, 
stupendous, static green tree: the mosque was an entire arabesque, a crazy 
embroidery of marble yellowed by old age, with veins of consumption and 
whiteness of freshness. Around it, small buildings that, in the background, 
had the color and size of our most beautiful palaces from the 14th century. 
A sumptuous secular Romanesque. From patio to patio you passed to the 
king's palace, the women's palace, the meeting palace, the "divan" where 
the subjects were received. Everything intact, open to the sun and views. 

Every time in India one goes to visit a monument one falls prisoner of 
the guide, and, in the second instance, of the mob of beggars. A trickle of 
rupees and small change: exasperating, because one never has enough 
coins. In the "dead city" of Agra we fell prisoners of Abdullah, a young 
Indian teenager of the Muslim religion. Along the courtyards and 


courtyards, the exterior stairs and escarpments, he was joined by a Hindu 
colleague, Bupati. 

Abdullah was brazen, Bupati shy; Abdullah got tired of coming after us, 
Bupati would never have left us; Abdullah had a certain irony in the face of 
our manifest admiration, and Bupati the greatest respect; Abdullah always 
stayed behind, Bupati was always next to us; Finally, Abdullah asked for a 
reward for himself and for a woman who came to offer us aromatic twigs; 
Bupati, on the other hand, did not ask for anything and lowered his gaze, he 
only gently extended his hand. 

We went back into the middle of the vast countryside and the jungle 
with the Dodge. The road stretches infinitely. Moment after moment there is 
a smell, a color, a sensation of what India is: each fact, the most 
insignificant, has a weight of unbearable novelty. 

Along the Indian roads (a heritage of the English, whose prestige grows 
immensely after a visit to their former colony) you see a truly extraordinary 
number of buses. These are cars of an old age that is difficult to define; 
extremely angular, one would say bony: skinny to the point of fear, in the 
bones, that is, scrap metal. Very small, little more powerful than carts, with 
an engine that is started by a crank under the radiator, like in the old 
movies. All painted in bright colors, from light blue to green, from rust to 
red; and in front, in floral characters, for those who have any doubts, the 
Public Carrier sign stands out. 

You see dozens on every stretch of the journey: full of dark and sweet 
Indians, mothers, children who never cry. 

We advance through the territory of the dakoyt, who are men outside the 
law, bandits who rob cars, rob passengers and sometimes kill them. The 
Dakoyt, along with the cuisine, have been the main source of rice 
throughout our journey: or rather, to be more exact, the source of rice has 
been Moravia's relations with the Dakoyt and the cuisine. Relationships 
completely made of nunaces: suspicions, discontents, bitter 
disappointments, resigned anger. The idea of dakoyt had the air of being 
unpleasant in the sharp and far-sighted meditations of my adorable traveling 
companion. He didn't talk about them, but when he did it was clear that he 
had thought long and hard about the matter. So much so that in Delhi, in an 


interview with Nehru, among other arguments he had faced that of the 
dakoyt: you never know, it is better to have direct information, and as 
reliable as possible. Therefore, skillfully feigning, with his boyish 
cheerfulness, the greatest distance and the most objective desire for 
information, he had tested the waters during his prolonged conversation 
with the Pandit. He had been completely calmed: and I saw his eyes shine 
with intimate satisfaction. It was a great relief to no longer have that 
unpleasant worry. One can imagine, therefore, the atrocious disappointment 
when, without further ado, our Sikh began to speak to us, in his sullen 
military tone of a servant-master, about the dakoyt as the things that we 
could almost feel with our hands, and to enumerate one by one their 
annoying habits. I saw how Moravia's gaze was gradually filled with 
intense disgust, like that of a boy who has been deceived. And it was 
something that seemed to me, perhaps indelicately, to be irresistibly funny. 

No dakoyt. A whole great desert, with geologically primitive rivers, 
with banks wrinkled by floods. And the first and only domestic elephants in 
all of India, moving slowly along the dusty road. 

The Gwalior fortress is stupendous: mauve in color, with remains of 
bluish majolica along the escarpments. And the view of the city down there 
was stupendous, so white that it made your eyes hurt. A small military city, 
clean and full of barracks. 

At the hotel (a large state hotel, with a large garden in front for the 
desolate tea of a few tourists) we received the good news that the Kajurao 
hotel definitely has no places. To do? Should we stay there, go directly to 
Benares, choose another city? There remains hope for the Chattarpur 
collector. What if he can't do anything? 


The usual pond, the usual mud-walled houses, the usual mixed crowd of 
goats, cows and humans... But then, here is a bigger pond. A tank itself, 
and, along the pond, an appearance of a city, with walls of bricks and 
mortar; finally, two-story houses, a small square, although sunk in the 
decomposed Asian misery... 


In the small square, swarming with vendors, and, above all, with 
soldiers and gendarmes with their fanciful uniforms, enormous, highly 
crafted conical hats, or shiny turbans, is the collector's office. They show us 
in and the collector is filled with joy when he sees himself in front of 
Moravia: the Penguinbooks have given Moravia as much fame in India as 
he has in Italy. That's why the collector tries his best. Yes, he will get us a 
room in the Chattarpur resthouse: we can safely go to Kajurao. 

We actually go to Kajurao, where we spent the most beautiful afternoon 
of our entire stay in India. Kajurao is almost a desert, because it consists of 
a few houses, a neat little hotel and a modern temple. There is a certain 
well-being that is due to the visits of tourists. That is why one can be at 
peace. 

The six temples, in the middle of an immense meadow, are, as a whole, 
of sublime beauty. 

We return to Chattarpur when it is getting dark. I hope to have one of 
my beautiful nights, when, while Moravia goes to sleep, I prowl, lost alone, 
like a hound after the scent trails of India. 

Instead, the Dodge leaves the center of the small town behind and stops 
in front of a very tall isolated bungalow, at the top of a small, bare, dusty 
rise. 

It's disheartening. We enter. We almost get dizzy because of the height 
of the walls: the ceiling is twenty meters high, all pierced by symmetrical 
windows, square or crescent-shaped, open: with the cold at night... Below, a 
desolation : A large, white living room with a portrait of Gandhi on the 
wall. A Gandhi naked as a worm, with a clean rag around his hips and 
glasses on his cunning turtle face: poor, great, crazy hero! Around, 
threadbare and frayed carpets, groups of armchairs stuck in their corners. 
And the bedrooms..., as if to oppress the heart: miserable little beds with 
mattresses of ambiguous colors, large closets, kingdoms of cockroaches, 
and, naturally, of cobras... We carry the haunting row of suitcases inside and 
we resign ourselves to the very long night. 

I, it is true, always harbor the hope of a walk through the city. Sure 
enough, we left. It's already dark. Next to the large bungalow there are 


some shacks on the rammed earth street: lights from the Arabian Nights 
shine, but miserable, modest, rustic. 

We head towards the street that leads to the distant city, which lies at 
our feet (we are on an elevation) between dense embroidery of bluish mists 
and almost liquid lights. But we have only taken a few steps down the 
street, through the atrocious bushes, when something horrible happens near 
us, in the gloom: a desperate growl, a panting race. They are jackals. 

We immediately retraced our steps, with our tails between our legs. The 
cook, in one of the shiny huts next to the bungalow, is preparing dinner for 
us: I see that Moravia's eyes shine with resigned suspicion and renewed 
hope... With a leopard-like air, some children are playing in front of their 
parents' house: one One of them, very small, is inside a little house and very 
soon they take him away. The other one, bigger, looks at us with all his 
sweetness. 

There is also a goat there, with kids still suckling, and a dog, and a 
small parrot in a cage that hangs from the branches of the banjan in front of 
the house. Moravia does not hide her deep sympathy for one of the goats, 
who jumps around her briskly calling her mother: "ma, ma...". She would 
like to catch it to pet it, but the goat runs away from her. Then the kid 
chases him and returns to us with the goat in his arms. The goat is very 
white, and the child is very black: and both have the same sweet pupil. 


One would have to have the repetitive power of a medieval psalmody 
reciter to be able to face again, each time it occurs, the terrible monotony of 
India. 

The ponds, the hamlets, the jungle, the millet fields, the rows of carts 
with buffaloes, the ponds, the hamlets... And the cities: the market, the fetid 
tingling, the bodies mutilated by the helplessness that is physically smell 
and wind , the cows, the lepers, the suburbs with their low and long colonial 
buildings, the esplanades full of goats and children... We stop in Allahbad: 
along the great ring roads we are assaulted by the poorly concealed hope of 
a good lunch ... Let's not even talk about that: Moravia still, remembering 
it, becomes earthy with disappointment. Two atrocious hotels, despite their 


well-known funereal appearance: one of them is impossible to enter 
because of the usual Rotary Club corpse lunch, the other is in a desert. 
From this arises, in a miraculous way, a meal that is visibly overflowing 
with amoebas. 

And we arrived at Benares. 

Ah, Clark's Hotel! Here the Sikh gives us his hand (gloved, perhaps 
chewed by leprosy) and walks away, happy with the tip. Very luxurious, the 
two-story building, with two large wings, galleries and terraces, lies 
between waterfalls of bougainvillea. In the flimsy corners, patrols of 
coolies, consumed by consumption, with protruding teeth, a fetid mask of 
evil stretched over their beautiful and sweet faces. And the enchanter with 
his cobra, who, as soon as he sees a European approaching him, attacks at 
the top of his lungs: piru-piru-piru with his trumpet, and the cobra begins to 
swing saying yes. From her the Indians have learned to say yes; and also to 
dance. But if the European turns and goes into the dining room (to eat 
badly, in the English way), the Indian immediately interrupts his sound: 
piru-pir... And the cobra returns with its head on its elbow towards the 
basket. Three or four servants for each one accommodate us in the 
delightful little bedrooms, with terraces and galleries that overlook the 
bougainvillea. 

Although it's already night, we go out. This time our taxi driver-guide is 
a fat and fast Muslim. He has coordinations similar to ours, always 
preceded by a quick: "Yes, sir." 


Benares. Nothing new: the streets of the center are large market routes, with 
stalls piled up under the crooked houses with wooden galleries and the 
usual hungry, dirty and undressed crowd. Naturally, cows. 

But, how to say it, there is a more complete air. And more well-being, 
as always where religion is an object of speculation, even if it is miserable. 

The air is cold, like on our humid spring nights. An unpleasant icy 
sensation adheres to the entire body and gives the already gloomy objects 
an even more gloomy appearance: everything dilates and resonates with 
more desperate rigor. 


The guide advises us not to give anyone even a small alms: we get out 
of the taxi and head towards the bank of the Ganges. 

We enter a street flanked by walls, rooms, enclosures, perhaps 
warehouse walls, which becomes increasingly narrower and darker. 

It is full of poor half-naked beings, in their sordid dance of going from 
one place to another: they surround us and press on us from all sides. On 
the cobblestones that shine because of who knows what atrocious humors, 
there are rows of bodies lying. It's late, and many are already sleeping at 
this time, lying there on the ground, on the edge of the street. Each one 
lying in his place, where the night curls up; often they are entire families, 
wrapped in the same rags. There are some who do not sleep, but it is as if he 
had already gone to bed and was waiting to fall asleep contemplating the 
walk. Someone else is still begging, reaching out. These are lepers, people 
blinded by trachoma, people affected by the Cochin disease, which 
monstrously dilates the limbs: all patient in the face of evil and anxious in 
the face of immediate needs. They reach out spasmodically. All along the 
street there is this pitiful troop in an inextricable mass of limbs and rags. 
And, since the air is icy and dark, we grope forward, losing our bearings, 
without fully understanding what is around us. 

Afterwards, the street descends in slope and ends at the shore, all 
cobblestone, with flagstones that are also fetidly shiny; a jungle of sad 
parasols and benches, full of worshipers preparing to spend the night there, 
and a shapeless mass of boats that can barely be seen: behind, the blind 
glitter of the Ganges. 

Aided by the driver who had previously conspired a little with the 
boatman, we get on a boat that wobbles: and it slowly takes off from the 
bottom of the staircase among the dark shapes of other boats, other human 
beings. 

As the boat moves away we see the shore appear in its entirety: high up, 
in the background, the lights shine, and, against the light, rises a kind of city 
of Dite, but of modest, almost rustic proportions. They are the walls of the 
palaces that the maharajas and the rich build to come to die next to the 
Ganges: they are temples; They are huts and retaining walls: but all of them 
attached and agglomerated in an indescribable heap. 


In the distance some fires shine on another dock similar to the one we 
just left, which we now arrive at, along a piece of black and steep shore, full 
of boats. 

We arrived next to the fires. They are the pyres of the dead. There are 
three, two at the top, like at the top of a staircase, and one further down, a 
few meters from the surface of the water. 

We disembark from the shaking boat, and among the keels of other 
boats we climb, among the dust and rubble, along a wall that seems to have 
survived an earthquake: we thus arrive at the esplanade, at the top of the 
wall, climbing a sordid staircase, where two bonfires are burning. 

We see, around the pyres, many Indians huddled together, in their usual 
rags. No one cries, no one is sad, no one is busy stoking the fire: everyone 
seems to just wait for the bonfire to go out, without impatience, without the 
slightest feeling of pain, sorrow or curiosity. We walk among them, who, 
always so calm, kind and indifferent, let us pass, until we reach the fire. 
Nothing can be distinguished, only well-organized and tied firewood, in the 
center of which the dead man is imprisoned: but everything is burning and 
the limbs cannot be distinguished from the small trunks. There is no smell 
except the delicate smell of fire. 

Since the air is cold, Moravia and I instinctively approach the bonfires, 
and as we do so, we soon realize that we experience the pleasant sensation 
of being by the fire, in winter, with chilled limbs, enjoying being there. , 
along with a group of occasional friends, on whose faces, on whose rags, 
the flame placidly colors their laborious agony. 

Thus, comforted by the warmth, we observe more closely those poor 
dead people who burn without disturbing anyone. Never, anywhere, at any 
time in any event, have we experienced such a deep feeling of communion, 
tranquility and almost joy throughout our entire stay in India. 


WALK THROUGH AJANTA 


Handwritten notes on Aurangabad Hotel letterhead, Aurangabad Deccan. 

Among other loose sheets (a treatment of the script for II padre 
selvaggio, a tourist guide to Sudan, letterhead from a hotel in Benares, 
India, etc.), were the pages of a green leather diary from 1961 (preserved in 
the A. Bonsanti Contemporary Archive of Florence). 
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The first of the five handwritten sheets of Walk through Ajanta. 


Moravia, like a child, pretends that he too wants to get out of the car which, 
after passing through the walls and the caravanserai, stops in the center of 
the town of Ajanta. 

We go down and walk four steps together because of my coercive 
blackmail, although Moravia evades it, like a child, pretending that he does 
so with great conviction. We walk those two steps; in the case of Moravia, 
there are literally four: he looks around with a frown, realizes that it is 
atrociously hot, and, leaning on one leg, returns to the car. 

"Wait a minute," I say. I'm going to take a short walk down there. 

He stays in good company, with the black driver, sweet as honey, 
patient, filial. 

It's winter here, but I feel exhausted like on certain summer days, when 
all you can hear is the song of cicadas and it hasn't rained for a month. That 
heat that we never remember in winter, based on gravid and golden things 
that, from the field, hits our chest like a heartbreaking echo, a motionless 
statue of light. 

I crawl to the glow where people bathe, on the blinded beaches, 
between arid pine forests. 

I would like to simply say, like a camera, what I have seen in those four 
steps, although it has not been much. In reality, 1t was nothing. Nothing at 
all, just visual and colorful matter, what you find in any town in the world, 
in summer, in the countryside. 

The houses are made of wood, painted light blue, greenish, gray. They 
are so miserable that, compared to them, any filthy barracks in Europe is a 
luxury. They seem drawn with a child's sense of perspective, on both sides 
of the dusty road, flanked by the overflowing canals of the sewers. It gives 
the impression that they have just been shaken by a slight earthquake from 
centuries ago, that they have been left to wither there, under a sun 


imperturbable like a divinity, absolute lord of a hollow sky, consumed by 
being eternally clear. 

Each house has in front of it a kind of small terrace, or balcony, not very 
high and two meters wide, resting on a tiny base that raises it above the 
sewer channel. Inside rooms that are barely protected from the sun, 
cavernous, peeling and oscillating, there are barber shops, fabric shops, and 
drinks shops. Stores that fit in a fist, where customers and owners, wrapped 
in their dirty white rags, huddle on the benches, sometimes at the counter. 

Under the two rows of houses people swarm. First of all, children, 
humble, curious and also sweet as honey. Some fetid rags, covered with two 
fingers of old dust, cover their limbs. 

Other merchants are sitting on the ground, in front of small orange piles 
of fruits such as lupins and pumpkin seeds, and wait patiently, looking out 
from the bottom of their black faces. 

I walk slowly, looking with the indifference of a higher-class foreigner. I 
am aware of my clothes, which are not splendid and are also dirty, but they 
are a guarantor of another world that I drag to this one, and that, deep down, 
is as same as if it were unsustainably different. 

A boy has separated from the others and trots after me, uttering a short 
cry, like a little animal. If I turn to look at him, he stops talking and looks 
the other way to hide. Maybe he asks me for something, but then he gets 
embarrassed; He does not dare to insist, with that timidity common to all 
Indians. 

He wears a light tunic, dirty as hell; It has gone from being white to 
being definitely gray or brown. 

Such a neutral color looks strange compared to the great colors of other 
people's clothes, especially women's. They are the most beautiful I have 
seen so far, much more than the ones I saw at the best reception in Bombay, 
at our consul's house. Loaded colors, but not elemental: red faded into 
violet, turquoise into indigo, green into blue. Its intensity suggests images 
of a dreamed East, a bit like that of the Ajanta frescoes. To see them we 
have traveled from Bombay to here, to the Aurangabad area, three hundred 
kilometers inland. A red and a green in the body of a woman crouched in 


the dust, like a pile of bones and rags, are a red and a green in which the 
dasein of the East emerges from elemental depths. 

The bustle of this kind of small bazaar at midday has an extremely 
discreet, almost melancholic air. Nobody looks at me, or, if someone notices 
me, he does so with the utmost discretion, and always shyly. 

The center is the point where the road makes a bend; There is a cafe 
there and, as I turn around, I immediately see a large truck and some 
workers working like in our world, unloading it. The house in front of 
which they unload the truck is like the others, and looks like a warehouse; 
Above it is a yellow advertising poster with the image of a camel and some 
Hindu phrases. In the background you can still see the small medieval door; 
Next to her are the idlers, wrapped in their tattered cloaks, through which 
their black faces appear, drawn with sweetness, although a little rascally. 

I make it down there and then head back towards Moravia, who is no 
doubt stamping her feet with impatience. A naked boy, his forehead painted 
red, appears on the small swinging stage of his blue shanty, and then 
disappears. 

Now the houses look like a row of animal stables, pigsties, cages or 
chicken coops. In one of the chicken coops, also like on a small stage, I see 
a girl with black skin and dirt. Around her, two more children, a boy and a 
girl, who must not have washed since they were born. 

In front of them a cart passes, low as a chair; A mud-colored buffalo 
pulls him. 

The three children look at me and, for the first time, I hear a certain 
impertinence in their voices. They shout after me and then hide; They say a 
word like: "Madan, Natan!", and other children, in addition to those who 
follow me like a timid shadow, stare at me. 

Among them, from the holes in the houses, from the sewer, a horrible 
animal emerges. He is a pig, although it is difficult for me to recognize him; 
He has a desperate face, so sharp with hunger that it seems to me like that 
of an anteater. The back is dry, skeletal, the skin hangs from the bones and 
extends [?] to the belly, which is like a horrible sack covered with thick 
hairs like grass and thorns stuck together by a dusty spider web. 


Move forward calmly. Likewise, a dog crosses the road. He also goes 
calmly, like an angel. The same thing happens with men, [?]; They go 
desperately in search of food, trying to disappear. 

Shortly before the arch of the medieval Mohammedan door, I hear a 
voice singing a kind of lament. I turn and watch, just like the children. 

An old woman is lying face up on the base or support that supports the 
sewer of her hut, attached to the others. 


LETTER FROM BENARES 


Handwritten notes on letterhead from Clark's Hotel in Varanasi, India. 


Original text of Letter from Benares. 


Eight in the morning. The waiter passes by the small terrace, against the 
garnet red of the bougainvilleas, up and down. 

My old esthete and narcissistic self has resurfaced. The world is India, 
and it is a world for poetry. 

I've become a little [?]; I only know about the waiter that he has dark 
skin with the hotel turban. 

Of Benares I only know the morning smoke that collects between the 
trees as in very fresh [?] basins, and the cry in Bengali of an individual 
passing by on the street. 

So, the same story repeats itself: the world is wonderful and horrible, 
and I contemplate it with the necessary instruments to retain it, with too 
many instruments. 


Benares, January 15, 1961 


AROUND THE SMELL OF INDIA 


Interview by Adolfo Chiesa, «Pasolini: “There is a chasm between Nehru 
and the Indians’’», Paese Sera, February 25-26, 1961. 


These days, upon returning to Rome after a brief stay in India and Africa, 
how has the author of Boys of the Brook, the poet of Gramsci's Ashes, 
reacted to the human and social suggestions of India, to the drama of 
misery, illiteracy and unemployment? Has the writer been able to see 
among such collective degradation a spark, a glimmer of hope for the four 
hundred million individuals devastated by hunger? Nehru speaks of a line 
of hope at which the Indian people can maintain themselves during these 
years, waiting for concrete reforms and improvements... 


If the line of hope is what I have seen on my journey, Nehru has a very 
desperate vision of his country. I believe that Indians live not only far below 
the line of hope, but also far below the line of what is humanly bearable. 
Now, I do not know what the riches of India are; I have only seen that 
agriculture is quite prosperous in the south, as is pastoralism. But there are 
almost no industries. India consists of an enormous feudal-type agricultural 
subproletariat, with a bourgeoisie that is beginning to form and is terrified, 
almost idiotic, by the chaos that revolves around it, in which it is impossible 
to establish human proportions. The small, poor, miserable and sweet 
Indians multiply at a desperate rate. Moravia, making a quick association, 
says that "they grow one Belgium a year." Therein lies the disaster. The 
monstrous growth of the population causes a lack of proportion, the 
impossibility of making forecasts. Nehru is a very intelligent empirical 
social democrat, but he can't do anything. It seems that there is an abyss 
between him and his country. On the other hand, what can be done? I 
jokingly told Moravia that the solution would be to make them pay a tax 
from the third child onwards. Idealistic anti-demographic propaganda falls 
on deaf ears, although it is a country that does not present a Catholic 
casuistry in this area and, therefore, should be receptive, but it is enormous. 


With eighty percent illiterate, they are not able to perceive such a modern, 
uncomfortable and anti-sentimental message. Indians love children. They're 
all a bit of a motherfucker. Furthermore, millennia of misery have 
accustomed them to misery; They are vaccinated against it, as against 
amoebiasis. It doesn't seem like such an urgent problem. You just have to 
see the sweetness, the naturalness, the peace with which they die. The only 
thing that consoles and calms in the atrocious Indian life are the pyres of the 
dead. 


It is impressive to hear Pasolini speak with such desperation, when in his 
books, even in the most humble of his characters, he has always revealed an 
impulse to act, an awareness of life. That's why I can't help but ask a 
somewhat absurd question: would the writer set one of his novels in India? 


Don't know. My characters belong to a _ pre-Christian, stoic 
subproletariat, which somehow drives them to act, to fight, even if only to 
eat, against the world of higher culture. From there arise harshness, crime 
and being aware, sometimes in a confusing way, of certain rights. In India, 
the majority of the population is Hindu; Hinduism is a wonderful religion, 
which has made men calm, sweet and reasonable (although its rites are 
often degenerate and unclean). Such a spirit of calm has made possible 
Gandhi's stupendous political action: non-violence. 


Okay, now let's get out of the generic. Sometimes, to evoke an atmosphere, 
a lifestyle, it is enough to sketch a character, a brief episode. Without a 
doubt, the writer's living conscience will have retained many... 


Infinite, because, for a month, I have done nothing but live physically, 
with all my senses alert. I don't know why, but as a result of this question an 
image comes to mind that, although very simple and insignificant, has a 
curious weight in my memory. It was at the Tanjore State Resthouse. 
Decrepit, dirty and uncomfortable, an old English house open to the four 
winds and all the snakes, with a lot of ragged and dirty servants. An 
atrocious city, a small town meaninglessly crowded around one of the most 
beautiful temples in India, one of the most beautiful buildings in the world. 


In the morning, when we left the hotel, we distributed the typical tips, small 
and numerous (what a single waiter does in Italy, three or four do there; 
there are always too many dogs for a single bone). One of the servants, old 
and serious, dressed with a cloth around his hips and another on his head, 
took the coin that I gave him in silence, and made a kind of genuflection, a 
gesture with an almost feminine grace, carrying his hand behind him. left 
leg, like the girls in good boarding schools do. As he bowed, his head was 
well below mine, and his hands, stretched out to take the coin, were at the 
level of his forehead. Furthermore, he had placed his hands in the shape of a 
bowl, so that I could put the coin in without touching them. He was an old 
untouchable, and that's why he kept the old habits. I can't get rid of the 
sticky image of the poor old man, who had turned his untouchable status 
into a silent, humble and absolute custom. From India one returns 
overflowing, soaked, dirty with compassion. 

Even in Bombay, where life is apparently more normal, there is a 
neighborhood, Kamatipura, of unspeakable squalor. It is the neighborhood 
of the underworld and prostitution, as large as the Prati neighborhood in 
Rome, or the entire Mandrione area; However, it is the most fantastically 
oriental thing imaginable. I can't describe it like that, orally. A great stylistic 
effort is necessary to give an idea of what half-fallen, cracked wooden 
houses look like, through which light filters; the alleys whose dirt reaches 
the sublime; the tens of thousands of people sleeping on the sidewalks; the 
crowds... 


And, after saying goodbye to India, Africa, the brief stay in Kenya and 
Zanzibar, and the return aboard a Comet. The writer has once again entered 
the whirlwind of his multiform activity. In a few days, he will finally start 
filming his film Accattone, which seemed like it would never see the light 
of day. What I want to ask you is what feelings the return has aroused in 
you. 


I was on a plane, the Comet that left Nairobi at 4:30 p.m. on the 15th. 
Below me, Africa was disappearing, becoming poorer, falling again into 
non-existence. I could hardly contain the uneasiness that caused me to leave 


that country, where I had had time to make very affectionate friends 1n just 
a few days. Black Africans are people of unique sympathy, proud, serious 
and profoundly healthy. The stewardess comes over and gives me some 
newspapers: Italian magazines. The rage, the feeling of humiliation and 
meanness, of dirt that the magazines produced in me could only be 
described with the emotional language of poetry. It was a moment of true 
despair. I would have liked to return to Mombasa forever. [...] 

Now I am here, with my nerves on edge, full of anguishing questions 
inside me. But what I feared most, which was feeling apathetic towards the 
motives and problems of my work, does not happen. I have seen that, on 
entire continents, the most vivid problem and, as such, closest to aesthetic 
equivalence, is the passage of the subproletariat to a state of consciousness, 
with its blind struggles and its unexpressed vitality. Throughout India and 
throughout Africa I have found situations sociologically similar to those of 
the subproletariat of Rome and the south: the end of a feudal agrarian 
society, which immediately comes into contact with a modern society in 
crisis. The young people from Hyderabad County who go to Bombay in 
search of work or fortune, or the young people from Karatina or Kangundo 
who emigrate to Nairobi are extremely similar to the inhabitants of Apulia 
and Calabria who go to Rome. When talking to me, they even use almost 
the same words, in Urdu, Swahili or an Italian dialect. The spirit of castes in 
India, of tribes in Africa and of traditions in Italy create the same 
inhibitions for those who wish to be modern; The difference between old 
and young presents analogous phenomena. In short, while the Italian 
bourgeois, with his television and his magazines, is an unknown provincial, 
whose problems are completely on the margins, the Italian peasant, 
especially the one in the south, is invisible and is inexplicably linked to the 
immense underdeveloped peasant masses in Africa, the Middle East and 
India, and their problems are presented as global problems. 


THE INDIAN EXPERIENCE 


An interview 
from Renzo Paris to Alberto Moravia 


Re-Pe 


In 1961, after having published La noia, together with Pasolini and 
Elsa Morante you carried out the "experience of India", as you 
define it in Un'idea dell'India. Would you do it again? 


AM: Probably yes. India is inexhaustible. You always go there for the first 


time. Or last. In any case, whoever wants to have an idea of what 
the religious phenomenon "truly" is, has to travel to India. I was 
there too little time to hatch that idea. That's why I would return. 


.: Your controversies with Pasolini are already part of the cultural 


history of our country. Has Italy changed for the better or for the 
worse? You gave diametrically opposite answers. Also in your 
respective books on India, not by chance one of them based on 
smell and the other on an idea, you expressed two Western 
conceptions, one rational and the other visceral, that seemed 
destined to never meet. Is it still like this? 


A. M.: Between Pasolini and I there were disagreements about the Third 


World. He maintained that it was ruined by the industrial revolution 
and consumerism, I thought, and I still think, that the Third World 
will disappear and that it is still not sufficiently industrialized nor 
sufficiently consumerist. Nothing good can be expected from 
peasant culture anymore, Therefore it is better to put an end to it and 
truly carry out the industrial revolution. 


R. P.: According to Pasolini, the Indians profess a coerced religion, with a 


practical background. They are "fabulous, rootless, meaningless" 
beings but somehow unaware of the things of religion, just like our 
boys. On the other hand, Henri Michaux in his beautiful book A 
Barbarian in Asia had already said that “in the deepest sense of the 
word, the Indian is practical. In the spiritual order he wants good 
performance. "Beauty does not interest him." For you, India is 


Religion, like a Middle Ages that had lasted to the present day. 
What does that mean? 


A. M.: In my opinion, Pasolini is right and wrong at the same time. It is 


true, the religion of the Indians seems to be above all practical. 
Indeed, it is pagan like all the religions of antiquity, that is, it 
proposes more a theogony than ways of behavior, and, for 
everything else, it allows the individual to have the freedom to 
contradict himself according to his nature. But, at the same time, the 
Indian religion is spiritual precisely because it puts itself before 
society. For my part, I do not think at all that the Indian religion is 
"a Middle Ages extended to the present day." I precisely think that it 
is pagan, that is, much older than the monotheistic Middle Ages. 


.: In The Smell of India Pasolini affectionately describes you as a 


traveler in the English style, highly documented, objective, who 
cares about maintaining the proper distance from the world he 
observes. Have you recognized yourself in it? 


A. M.: I have never known what Pasolini truly thought of me. I think he 


appreciated above all my vitality, a generic word that perhaps also 
encompassed my literature. “Distance” was also included in vitality. 


In short, for him I was a type of traveler, as you say, in the English way, 


that is, in a substance that is neither third world nor sentimental. 


As far as I am concerned, I would like to add that my models were and are 


Stendhal and Sterne, the first for his infatuation with countries and 
their culture, and the second for his attention to the smallest detail. 
Pasolini, on the other hand, tended to emphasize personal, private, 
intimate experience, not necessarily cultural. 


.: Pasolini is also sentimental in India. He immediately feels pity for 


the immense poverty that he has the opportunity to know, to the 
point of helping a placid boy named Revi, for which he receives the 


help of Elsa Morante. It was like finding a needle in a haystack. I 
wondered if your indifference wouldn't be, in that case, 
paradoxically, more Indian than Pasolini's charity. 


A. M.: Indifference is undoubtedly common in India. The Indians are the 


most indifferent people in the face of suffering among all those I 
know in the world. Pero gli indifferenti was a book that I wrote 
against indifference. Yes, in certain circumstances Pasolini could 
also seem sentimental. But he was saved from sentimentalism 
precisely by his intellectual ambiguity. 


.: You told me that, during your trip, at one point you had felt chased 


in the night by something that later turned out to be a jackal that was 
hot on Pasolini's heels. On another occasion you had felt persecuted 
by someone who wanted to rid you of non-existent calluses at all 
costs. Among your memories, don't you have any other episodes of 
that legendary trip? 


A. M.: At a certain moment, I don't remember where, Pasolini meets a 


very beautiful boy, with perfect features. Right away he wants to 
meet him. Soon we discover that he is an actor. He was truly 
perfect, but he had a flaw. In the corner of his mouth, on the right 
side, a white ball of saliva formed that contrasted unpleasantly with 
his dark complexion. 


In short, it had that imperfection. He takes us to his house, where he 


introduces us to his father, a man with a large beard. The house was 
the usual Indian hovel, with a bed in the middle. We were sitting, 
next to Elsa, on the edge of the bed, when the actor's father began to 
read the Bible in Arabic. End of hospitality. The boy becomes 
anxious with Pasolini, he wants to come to Europe, but Pier Paolo 
tells him no. We return to Rome. Pier Paolo starts working at 
Cinecitta and I go to Sabaudia. The maid calls me on the phone, 
alarmed. There was an Indian in front of the door of my house, who 
wanted to sleep at my home. Not being able to see me, he went to 


Cinecitta, where he hoped to find Pasolini. I remember seeing that 
Indian's head appearing and disappearing between the cars parked in 
front of Cinecitta. The story doesn't end there. Two years ago, in 
Paris, in a luxury restaurant, I see a mature Indian playing 
something for customers. He was the Indian attracted by the mirage 
of Europe, of cinema and of Pasolini, finally Europeanized. 


: In The Smell of India you get the feeling that Pasolini wants to 


dialogue with your analyzes live, deviating from them. It 1s a book 
with an autobiographical stamp, very excited, by someone who 
immediately declares that he "does not know how to control the 
thirsty beast locked inside him, as in a cage" and that he is living "in 
a painful state." Reading Un'idea dell'India you get the feeling that 
Pasolini has been, in short, a source of inspiration, even if it was 
negative, for your arguments. You write that India and England have 
lived in symbiosis, that English colonialism has not been like 
French, Dutch or Portuguese, too piratey. Can we also speak, on that 
trip, of a certain symbiosis between you and Pasolini? 


A. M.: In reality, it was more of a complement than a symbiosis. Pasolini 


had certain traits and qualities that I did not have, and vice versa. 
The greatest difference was seen in his approach to an absolutely 
non-scientific, but curiously Christian, Marxism, as can be seen in 
his myth of the subproletariat similar to the poor of the times of 
Jesus. For me Marxism is a particular form of utopian and 
revolutionary sociology. 


: Curiously, in The Smell of India there is a poverty of smells. 


Instead, it seems very visual to me; The disenchanted look of 
Acattone's director predominates. For Pasolini, India is loaded with 
expressive power and the traveler is in a state of constant 
excitement, facing a totally virgin world. Does he by any chance 
resemble the Rimbaudian abandonment of the West, or not? 


A. M.: No, Pasolini is not like Rimbaud, among other things because he 
never stopped writing, until the last day of his life. On the other 
hand, Pasolini did not reject Europe in the least, so much so that he 
was already a European writer before he had ever left Italy. As for 
the smells of India, it is a title that may not correspond to the text, 
but it defines India well, which is a country in which smells are 
predominant and characteristic. Furthermore, smell is the most 
animal of our senses and this confirms Pasolini's neoprimitivism. 


R. P.: Pasolini's journey ends with the bonfires of Benares, with the flames 
that warm the bodies of the spectators in the Indian night. Yours 
ends with the statues of Kajyurao, which empty the historical world 
and reduce it to nothingness. Pasolini he seems to have gone to 
India autobiographically to reunite, even if it is in the momentary 
heat given off by a bonfire; you, on the other hand, illuministically, 
to deny and in some way reaffirm the superiority of intelligence 
over matter. Is that so? 


A. M.: To tell the truth, we both went to India without a program. It is 
India, in reality, that is "programmed"; That is to say, it is a country 
of violent originality that forces the traveler to "take a position." My 
position is to accept, but not to identify. Pasolini's, as, moreover, in 
his entire existence, is to identify without truly accepting. 


Grades 


Roman residential neighborhood, very fashionable at the time when 
Pasolini wrote these lines. (N. del T.). << 


Porta Portese, in Rome, is the Sunday market that is equivalent to the 
Madrid Rastro, the Encantes of Barcelona or the Parisian Flea Market. (N. 
del T.). << 


Northern Italian region, where Pasolini was originally from. (N. del T.). << 


Veronese and Roman, respectively, both dialect poets dealt above all with 
the life of the humble (the first was more lyrical, the second was more 
ironic and traditional). (N. del T.). << 


Qualunquismo, literally "anything", was an ephemeral political movement 
that emerged in Italy in 1945, in the immediate post-war period. He 
maintained that for the "any man" the best was a predominantly 
administrative State, not framed by ideological projects. The word later 
came to have a pejorative or derogatory meaning. (N. del T.). << 


Dite is the Hell of the Divine Comedy. (N. del T.). << 


